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Equal Employment Opportunity 


Commission 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Eleanor Holmes Norton To Be a Member and To 
Designate Her as Chairman. May 16, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
Eleanor Holmes Norton, of New York, N.Y., to be a 
member of the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission. The President also indicated that if confirmed 
by the Senate, Norton would be designated Chairman 
of the Commission. Norton is currently a commissioner 
and chairman of the Commission on Human Rights in 
New York City. 

She was born June 13, 1937, in Washington, D.C. 
She received a B.A. from Antioch College in 1960, an 
M.A. in American studies from Yale Graduate School 
in 1963, and an LL.B. from Yale Law School in 1964. 

Norton served as law clerk to Federal District Court 
Judge A. Leon Higginbotham in 1964 and 1965. She 
was assistant legal director of the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union from 1965 to 1970. 

In 1970, Norton became a member and chairman 
of the New York Commission on Human Rights. From 
1971 to 1974 she also served as executive assistant to 
the mayor of New York. 

She is the author of “Sex Discrimination and the Law” 
and of numerous articles and book reviews. She has 


received the Louise Waterman Wise Award for work 
in human rights and the Outstanding Young Women 
of America award. 


Council on Environmental Quality 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Marion Edey 
To Be a Member. May 16, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
Marion Edey, of Washington, D.C., to be a member 
of the Council on Environmental Quality. Ms. Edey 
is volunteer chairman of the League of Conservation 
Voters. 

Edey was born May 17, 1945, in Washington, D.C. 
She received a B.A. in political science from Reed Col- 
lege in 1968. 

In 1969, Edey worked as legislative assistant to Rep- 
resentative Lester Wolff. In 1970, she became chair- 
man of the League of Conservation Voters. 


Meeting With Crown Prince Fahd 
of Saudi Arabia 


Announcement of the Crown Prince’s Acceptance of 
the President’s Invitation To Visit Washington on 
May 24-25. May 16, 1977 


His Royal Highness Crown Prince Fahd Bin Abd Al- 
Aziz Al-Saud, of Saudi Arabia, has accepted President 
Carter’s invitation to visit Washington on May 24-25. 

The President looks forward to this first meeting with 
the Crown Prince as an opportunity for a full discussion 
of continuing peace efforts in the Middle East. The two 
leaders will also review matters of bilateral interest in 
the spirit of friendship and cooperation existing between 
the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia and the United States. 
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United States Ambassador to the 
Republic of Trinidad and Tobago 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 


Richard K. Fox, Jr. May 17, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
Richard K. Fox, Jr., of Minneapolis, Minn., to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States to the Republic of Trinidad and Tobago. Fox is a 
Foreign Service officer, currently attending the senior 
seminar in foreign policy at the Foreign Service Institute. 


He was born October 22, 1925, in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
He received an A.B. in 1949 from Indiana University. 
He served in the U.S. Navy from 1944 to 1946. 


Fox was assistant industrial secretary, then industrial 
secretary for the Urban League from 1950 to 1956. He 
served as assistant director of the Minnesota Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Commission from 1956 to 1961. 


From 1961 to 1963, Fox served as special assistant to 
the Deputy Assistant Secretary for Personnel at the State 
Department. From 1963 to 1965, he was special assistant 
to the Deputy Under Secretary for Administration. 


From 1965 to 1968, Fox was deputy administrative 
officer in Madrid, and from 1968 to 1970 he was coun- 
selor for administration in Madrid. He served as Execu- 
tive Director of the Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs from 1970 to 1973. 


Fox was Deputy Assistant Secretary of the Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs in 1973 and 1974. In 
1974 and 1975, he was Deputy Director of Personnel 
for career counseling and assignments, and in 1975-76, 
he was Director of the Office of Career Development 
and Assignments, Bureau of Personnel. 


Fox served as Deputy Director for Personnel during 
1976, and since then has been attending the senior sem- 


inar in foreign policy. He received the Superior Honor 
Award in 1964. 


U.S.-Cuban International 
Fishery Agreement 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Agreement for Favorable Consideration. 


May 17, 1977 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with The Fishery Conservation and 
Management Act of 1976 (P.L. 94-265), I transmit 
herewith a governing international fishery agreement be- 
tween the United States and Cuba, signed at Havana on 
April 27, 1977. 

This Agreement, one of a series to be negotiated in 
accordance with that legislation, is significant because 
it is the first to be negotiated personally by representa- 
tives of the two governments since 1958. Favorable action 
by Congress on this Agreement will constitute a tangible 
step in the improvement of United States-Cuban relations. 

In that regard I note that the Fishery Conservation and 
Management Act provides for 60 calendar days of con- 
tinuous session for review of the Agreement by Congress. 
Since the Agreement in all material respects is in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Act, I strongly recom- 
mend that the Congress consider extending the provisions 
of the Fishery Conservation Zone Transition Act (P.L. 
95-6) to this Agreement in order that it may be brought 
into force at the earliest possible date. 


Jmummy CarTER 
The White House, 


May 17, 1977. 


NOTE: The President’s message was not issued in the form of a 
White House press release. 





UNITED AUTO WORKERS 


The President’s Remarks at the Union’s Convention in Los Angeles, California. 


May 17, 1977 


Thank you very much. President Woodcock, distinguished members of 
the UAW who have come here from all over the Nation to reconfirm what 
you stand for, to my good friend, Doug Fraser, and to many people in 
the audience and behind me, who throughout the last 2 years stood in 
factory shift lines in the cold and in the rain so that I could become better 
informed about what a President ought to be, about what our Nation 


is, and what our future might hold: 
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It’s a very rare occasion that I have a chance to come to a conven- 
tion. I haven’t been to one since I’ve been President. I may not go to 
another one this year. But I particularly wanted to come and be with you. 

Ordinarily Vice President Mondale is the one who chooses to go and 
make a speech at the conventions. I had to send him to Yugoslavia to have 
this chance today. He’ll be coming back to our country in about a week, 
having been to Portugal—a brand-new democracy; to Spain—a brand- 
new democracy; having visited the President of South Africa to try to 
work out some solution to the difficult problems in that continent; having 
met with Marshal Tito in Yugoslavia to reconfirm their independence of 
the Big Bear to the north of them; and then having come back through 
England to discuss the common basis on which we approach the future. 

So I’m glad to have a chance to be with you today. I’ve been talking 
a lot about conservation, lately, and efficiency in automobiles. When I got 
off the plane, I was greeted and rode in one of your finest products—a 
very large, very black Cadillac limousine. [Laughter] So I’ve enjoyed so 
far my visit, and I’m looking forward to the rest of it and to speak to you. 
Later, I'll be on a 90-minute call-in television show, and then I’m going 
to visit some of the farmlands around Fresno. 

It’s no accident that I’ve chosen the UAW convention to make this 
speech and to make this appearance. Your union was born in struggle, 
and you’ve won many victories. But you’ve never retreated into compla- 
cency or narrow selfishness. 

The UAW is still fighting, because this union has always understood 
that it cannot stand alone. And above every other trade union I know 
in the world, you’ve always seen that your membership and your leader- 
ship were part of a larger society and a larger world. Very few institutions 
anywhere have been so fortunate as to have the kind of superb leadership 
that has always been a mark of the UAW. 

For 31 years, this union has been led by men whose vision and sense 
of responsibility extended far beyond the walls of Solidarity House—men 
who have demanded decency and a better life not just for the UAW 
membership but for all the people. 

The next president of the UAW has big shoes to fill. I won’t predict 
who’s going to win your election tomorrow, although I noticed that Doug 
Fraser doesn’t look too worried. 

Seven years ago, when Walter Reuther’s life was so tragically cut 
short, there were predictions that this union would turn inward and would 
abandon its role as defender of social justice. Leonard Woodcock showed 
how wrong these predictions were. He’s left his mark of support for the 
poor and the oppressed as clearly as for his own members at the bargain- 
ing table. 

Recently, as you know, I asked him to undertake an extremely sen- 
sitive assignment in Vietnam. Leonard Woodcock did a superb job. And 
although he is retiring as president of this international union, he will 
continue to serve his country in a new, international role. I will soon 
submit his name to the Senate to be Chief of the U.S. Liaison Office in 
China, with the rank of Ambassador. 

I don’t believe anyone in the world who’s familiar with international 
relations would doubt the importance of this assignment. Now some 
people may wonder why I’m sending a labor leader instead of a profes- 
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sional diplomat to handle such important negotiations. But I think there 
are some executives at Ford and General Motors and Chrysler and 
American Motors who might be able to answer that question very well. 

We want a tough negotiator. We want someone who understands 
human sensitivities. We want someone who has the personal integrity 
to build up trust where doubt now exists. And I know that Leonard 
Woodcock will fill this role as competently and with as much grace as 
he has the important job of being president of the UAW. 

I have complete confidence in him. And if he’ll just help me with 
a few sensitive things in the Congress, I’m going to even send a translator 
to China with him to help him out with the language. [Laughter] 

Today I want to talk to you briefly about some domestic problems 
which prey on my mind and rest on my shoulders as your President. 

The domestic problems which we do face as Americans are difficult, 
indeed, but we have the courage and the ingenuity and the greatness of 
spirit to meet these challenges. I believe that we can build an America in 
which our day-to-day practices live up to our democratic ideals, in which 
the family life, mine and yours, is strong and stable, in which the neighbor- 
hoods of our cities are vital and safe, in which work is available and is 
justily rewarded, in which opportunity is not limited by color or sex or 
religion or economic or educational background, in which there is school- 
ing and employment for the young and dignity and security for the old. 

We must work together to control inflation and to get our economy 
moving again. We must come to terms with the growing shortage of 
energy which, if ignored, will gravely damage the very fabric of our so- 
ciety. We must safeguard the integrity of our social security system. We 
must totally reform our tax and our welfare systems. We must ensure the 
health of the American people. And we must develop a government which 
is open enough to earn the trust and support of the people in addressing 
these and other crucial issues, and efficient enough and competent enough 
to ensure that our efforts will bear fruit. 

The achievement of all our goals depends on the first one that I men- 
tioned—a strong and a growing economy. 

At the beginning of this administration, less than 4 months ago, our 
economy was still floundering from the worst recession in 40 years. The 
well-being of our people was squeezed between the twin pressures of high 
unemployment and inflation. 

That picture has already improved because we have restored the con- 
fidence of consumers and business. Last month, the number of Americans 
with jobs in the private sector of our economy went over 90 million for 
the first time in our country’s history. Eight hundred thousand people 
have gone off the unemployment rolls since December. Half a million 
found jobs in April alone. Private surveys have shown that business invest- 
ment plans for 1977 are up significantly, more than 15 percent, compared 
to 1976. 

Unemployment now stands at the lowest level in 29 months—down 
a full one percent since last November. But of course, you know and I 
know that a 7-percent unemployment rate is still completely unaccept- 
able. We still have a long way to go. 

The equally dangerous threat of inflation is building. Consumer 
prices reflecting the drought and last winter’s cold weather have been 
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going up at an annual rate of about 10 percent in the last 3 months, and the 
basic inflation rate, under everything else, has been running 6 or 6% 
pe.cent. 

These inflation figures are too high for comfort. And as you know, 
also, inflation falls most heavily on people with modest means and people 
who've worked all their lives for a little security and who then find that 
security threatened. Inflation robs us of our confidence in the future. 

However, it’s interesting to point out, at the recent London summit 
conference, the single issue of most concern to the seven heads of state 
assembled there was unemployment among young people. In the ideologi- 
cal struggle with the Eastern Socialist and Communist countries, this is 
our one major vulnerability. We have got to provide in our country an 
economic system that’s healthy enough and an education system that’s 
competent enough so that when our young people reach the age of 18 or 
19 years old, they can find a way to use the talent and ability and opportu- 
nities that God gave them and not enter adult life discouraged and ex- 
cluded from society. This ought to be number one in all our efforts in the 
future. 

Experience has shown us and all economists that we must attack in- 
flation and unemployment together. To get our economy moving again, 
in the short 4 months that I’ve been in office, we proposed both direct crea- 
tion of jobs and permanent tax reduction for the low-income and mid- 
dle-income taxpayers. 

Last week I signed a bill, public works, which will provide both nec- 
essary community improvements where you live, plus about 600,000 jobs 
concentrated in areas of high unemployment. 

We have proposed more than doubling the existing jobs program for 
the long-term unemployed and the young. And Congress has already ap- 
propriated the money that we requested to increase public service jobs 
from 310,000 to 725,000. 

I’ve also proposed—and I believe the Congress will rapidly ap- 
prove—a major initiative to train our young people and to put them to 
work in productive jobs in our cities, rural areas, national parks and 
forests. And in addition to this, above and beyond what I’ve just de- 
scribed, we will provide work this summer for about 1.1 million young 
people, more than ever before. 

To help our hard-pressed cities, which quite often in the past have 
not gotten a fair share of governmental opportunity, we’ve supported— 
and Congress just passed yesterday—a major expansion of countercyclical 
revenue sharing, which means that the money goes to the areas that are 
most in need. 

We've also proposed a renewed community block grant program 
with changes that will stimulate private investment, in particular housing 
and other develop:nents, and put more of the money into the cities again 
which need it most. 

We support extending the earned-income tax credit for working 
people and a general, personal tax credit, which together add up to $6.8 
billion annually in individual tax relief, mostly for low- and middle-income 
families, including those families too poor to owe any income tax. 

And also, I will sign into law within the next few days—Congress 
has already passed—a permanent $4-billion tax cut through increases in 
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the standard deductions. Eighty-eight percent of this tax relief will go to 
families with incomes of less than $15,000 a year, and 3.3 million low- 
income taxpayers who now pay taxes will not have to pay any Federal 
income taxes at all. 

Now this new law will obviously save people money, and it will also 
create jobs, because consumers will have more of their paycheck to keep 
and to spend for goods that we produce. It’s also going to save a lot of 
headaches next April, because 75 percent of all taxpayers will be able to 
take a standard deduction and compute their taxes on one side of one 
sheet of paper in one step. 

So the multiple goals of economic strategy reinforce one another, 
they work together. The strategy is designed to cut unemployment to be- 
low 5 percent by 1981 ; to work with business and labor, together, to knock 
2 percentage points off the inflation rate by the end of 1979; and by the 
higher revenues that growing employment will bring, to achieve a bal- 
anced budget in fiscal year 1981. 

Again, I want to stress two points about our economic policies be- 
cause it’s important for you and all Americans to understand. One point 
is that we aim to balance the budget in 1981 in a strong and healthy econ- 
omy, with the revenues that come into the Government when people are 
employed and our industrial capacity is being used. 

It’s not legitimate spending on human needs that causes Federal 
deficits. It’s principally the inadequate revenues that come in from a 
sluggish economy that create those deficits. Understanding that is a very 
good move in the right direction. Cutting back programs that really help 
people is not the way to balance the budget. But even with adequate 
revenues, we'll still have to make some hard choices about how we spend 
the taxpayers’ money. We can’t afford to do everything. 

The other important point I want to make about the economy is that 
I’m inalterably opposed to fighting inflation by keeping unemployment 
high and factories idle. This has been done too much in the past. 

That approach has been proved in the last 8 years to be economi- 
cally ineffective and morally bankrupt. If the economy should falter dur- 
ing the years ahead, I will not hesitate to propose the economic and 
budgetary measures needed to get the economy going again. And you can 
depend on that. 

Now, the second major challenge I want to discuss with you this 
morning is energy. The energy crisis is the greatest domestic challenge 
that our country will face in our lifetime. I still find it almost incredible 
that our country has no coherent plan for dealing with it until this year. 
We have now proposed such a plan to the Congress and also proposed 
a new department to deal with the energy question. 

This plan is based on three inescapable realities. There’s no way to 
get around them. The first is that we are simply running out of oil. The 
second is that oil will, nevertheless, have to remain our primary source 
of energy for many years and must not be wasted. And the third prin- 
ciple is that unless we begin soon to prepare for the transition to other 
sources of energy, the consequences on our society and our way of life 
will be very severe. 

We could face massive unemployment, crippling inflation, social 
and political instability, and threats to our freedom of action in interna- 
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tional affairs. We cannot just rely on increased production. While finding 
more oil is important, we would have to discover a new Alaskan oilfield 
every years just to keep pace with the annual growth in world 
consumption. 

No matter how strong the financial incentives, that is simply not 
going to happen. We must save oil and gas for uses where there is no good 
substitute. One obvious example is moving vehicles. We must shift to 
other sources when possible, and we must develop new sources, such as 
solar energy. 

There are no workers in America whose future jobs depend more 
than yours on a good energy program based on strict conservation. Now, 
you know and I know that meeting our energy goals is not going to be 
easy. It will require sacrifice from everyone in the country. 

We cannot use the fuel crisis as an excuse for not cleaning up our 
air. I have proposed tough but fair air pollution standards. We’ve got 
to improve the efficiency of our cars, and that’s why I proposed a gas- 
guzzler tax. 

Now you and I have honest differences of opinion over some aspects 
of my proposals. But I don’t hesitate to call on you for help, because I 
know what you’ve done in the past. You’ve never lost sight of the broader 
interests of our Nation. Walter Reuther helped to make possible the Clean 
Air Act as it was originally passed. And your members are already build- 
ing cars highly efficient, getting more than 30 miles per gallon. 

It’s absolutely inevitable, no matter who’s the President of the United 
States, that we will have to shift to more efficient automobiles with a 
clean exhaust. This past quarter, unfortunately, a larger percentage of 
Americans bought foreign-made cars than ever before. Now, I know that 
you agree that the solution is not to erect trade barriers to keep out foreign 
competition because it only leads to trade wars, to retaliation, and added 
inflation. The solution lies in using our great American ingenuity to de- 
sign and produce the right cars for the future. 

I can think of no more disastrous assumption for the American auto- 
mobile industry to make than that we cannot successfully compete with 
foreign companies that produce and sell such cars. We can compete, and 
we will compete successfully. 

Now I want to discuss something that’s important to you and me 
both—our social security system. This is a problem for all Western democ- 
racies. Social security, which is probably the greatest legacy left over 
for us from the New Deal, has served us now for 40 years. But since 1975, 
social security has been paying out more than it’s been taking in. Unless 
we take action now, the Disability Insurance Fund’s reserves will be gone 
in 2 years, and the retirement reserves will be gone 4 years from then. 

Some have proposed a simple solution for this: to tax the American 
worker to the hilt. Well, we are not going to do that. Too many people 
are already paying more payroll taxes than they do income taxes, and 
we are not going to go this route to save the social security system. And 
we are not going to let social security go broke. 

We're going to keep faith with the 33 million Americans who already 
enjoy social security benefits and with the 104 million of us who are pay- 
ing into the social security system with the expectation that we will re- 
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ceive benefits when we retire, or when we become disabled, or those that 
are necessary to take care of our families if something happens to us. 

Now, there’s no easy answer, but the changes that I have already 
submitted to the Congress will make social security financially sound for 
the rest of the century and will correct most of the problems for the next 
75 years—and without a higher tax rate than already scheduled by law for 
the average wage earner. I’m going to need your help in Congress to get 
this bill passed, and I hope you'll help me with it. 

Our fourth major goal, I want to mention briefly, is our welfare sys- 
tem and our tax system. In both of these cases, tinkering is not going to 
be enough. They must be thoroughly redesigned. Our present welfare sys- 
tem robs the taxpayers who support it, discourages the people who ad- 
minister it, and sometimes degrades the people who really do need help. 
It’s an extraordinarily complex and difficult problem, even more so than 
I had expected. 

Two weeks ago I outlined the principles that must underlie the re- 
form of the system, and we will have legislative proposals ready by the 
end of this summer. We’ve already begun to move in this direction by 
simplifying the food stamp program—eliminating the purchase require- 
ment and reforming the eligibility rules. 

As for our tax system, it, too, must be reformed through and through. 
Our tax system was once relatively simple, fair, and progressive. It isn’t 
any more, because it’s been changed so much over the years—often for 
the benefit of those who are rich enough to hire their own lobbyists in 
Washington. The process of redesign is well underway, and we intend to 
submit legislation to the Congress for a fair and simple income tax system 
this year. 

Our fifth major concern is the health of our people. On the airplane 
coming here from Washington early this morning, I had a chance to talk 
at length with Congressman Jim Corman about the future of our na- 
tional health program. Good health for every American is one of my 
primary concerns, and I know it’s one of yours. Again, it’s a complicated 
question. If it weren’t complicated, the problem would have been solved 
many years ago. 

We must deal with the cause of illness. This means promoting a 
cleaner environment and safer and healthier work places. And we will be 
submitting these proposals in about a week. It means helping our children 
avoid preventable diseases—as was the case when I was a child and, per- 
haps, when many of you were young—some 5¥/2 million children will be 
immunized over the next 30 months. 

Also, under our proposed Child Health Assessment Program now be- 
fore the Congress, 10 million young children will be screened annually by 
1982. This is five times more than are presently examined at this time to 
see what childhood diseases might be prevented as they approach adult- 
hood as students. 

In order to make medical care available in inner cities and rural 
areas, we proposed legislation already that will make nurse practitioners 
and physicians’ assistants available to help fill the gap. 

And finally, I’m committed to the phasing-in of a workable national 
health insurance system. [Applause] It’s certainly not difficult to guess 
which union has made national health insurance a national issue. Be- 
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ginning many months ago, Leonard Woodcock has given me an education 
about the need and the possible ways for meeting it. He’s a member of the 
advisory committee that will help design the whole system and will hold its 
first meeting later on this week. And we are aiming to submit legislative 
proposals early next year. 

We must move immediately to start bringing health care costs under 
control. If we don’t—and I want you to listen carefully to this—if we 
don’t bring the health care costs, particularly hospitals, under control, no 
matter what kind of health system we have in our country, the cost will 
double every 5 years. Now, we can’t afford that. We can’t afford that. 
Hospital costs now take 40 cents of every health dollar, and they’ve gone 
up an incredible 1,000 percent since 1950. 

I proposed hospital cost containment legislation that would put the 
brakes on these increases. Sixty other nations have managed to come up 
with national health programs that meet the needs of our people—of 
their people. It’s not beyond our own ingenuity to do the same, and I want 
this program to be established during my time in office. 

There’s a lot that we can do as consumers. In many instances, medi- 
cal doctors, hospitals, and others, have been very careless about how much 
health care actually costs. 

Late last month, my wife was found to have a tumor on her breast. 
She went to Bethesda Hospital about 2 o’clock in the afternoon. She had a 
long incision made, 4 or 5 inches long, and the tumor was removed. She 
was back home at 5 o’clock. 

Quite often, if doctors and hospitals want to hold down the time we 
spend in intensive care and the extraordinary cost of medical care, they 
can do it. But we, as consumers, need to help. 

The sixth major need is for an open and efficient Government. Now 
I’ve done the best I could to open up the Presidency. I’ve talked publicly 
about foreign policy matters that were formerly considered too secret and 
too complicated for the ears of the American people. I’ve had frequent 
press conferences, and I’ve had direct encounters with people who don’t 
normally get to work—get to talk to a President. 

When I leave here this morning, I'll go to one of the Los Angeles 
television stations and for an hour and a half, I will receive calls from 
people throughout this part of California asking me questions, unscreened, 
on any subject they choose. 

I feel that it’s important for the American people to know what’s 
going on. But I also feel it’s important for a President to learn from the 
people of this country. And I want you to know what the options are and 
what the problems are and what the possibilities are in complicated mat- 
ters like the control of the nuclear weapons, the resolution of problems in 
southern Africa, the Middle East, and also in domestic questions which 
I’ve discussed with you today. I want you to be a partner with me in mak- 
ing our Government be effective and efficient. 

There are many other ways that we can build more openness and 
responsiveness into our system of government. We can make the activities 
of Government officials devote themselves exclusively to the public inter- 
est. I’ve asked the Congress to impose strict financial disclosure require- 
ments for more than 13,000 top Federal Government executives. 

This will make it very difficult for high Government officials to have 
interests which conflict with those of the public. And we should insist on 
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the same high standards for private institutions. That’s why I proposed to 
Congress making foreign bribery by American companies and officials a 
crime. 

I want to mention now a subject that’s important to me and to you. 
I’ve worked with many of your members trying to overcome the very 
great difficulties of simply getting free American people registered to vote. 
We need to open up our electoral system to greater participation. Many 
working people don’t vote because they don’t have the time to go through 
lengthy and needless registration procedures. 

Vice President Mondale and I have worked out legislation that 
would let people register at the polls on the day of a Federal election. 
There are some powerful, special interests, including the Republican 
Party, who are trying to kill the electoral reform bill because they don’t 
want working people to register and to vote. I need you to help me get this 
bill passed through Congress. 

And we need to create an agency for consumer protection. Now in 
Government, many of the regulatory agencies that were designed origi- 
nally to protect consumers have been seduced, and now they protect the 
industry that’s supposed to be regulated. This needs to be changed. 

This bill would consolidate consumer advocacy programs that are 
now scattered ineffectively throughout the maze of Federal agencies. It 
would just give consumers a voice in Government offices where, too often, 
the only voices heard have been those of lobbyists for the wealthy and 
powerful. Now, there are enormous pressures to kill this legislation creat- 
ing this new consumer agency. I want to make sure that they don’t get 
away with it. 

The UAW has long supported the consumer agency and easy reg- 
istration procedures to vote. Together, I believe we can get both these 
measures passed this year. 

We must also make Government more efficient, because we don’t 
have the money to waste on inefficiency, on duplication, or to give hand- 
outs to those who can take care of themselves. Waste robs us all. It 
prevents the realization of our hopes and dreams. 

An efficient government means spending money only where it will 
actually benefit our people. We’ve proposed a $350-million increase in the 
Title I education funds for poor and deprived little children. We’ve pro- 
posed raising the basic opportunity grants from $1,400 to $1,800 a year, 
to help families put their children through college. 

But when spending is wasteful—when spending is wasteful—we’ve 
moved vigorously to cut it out. We found $4 billion in water projects that 
simply couldn’t be justified or were more expensive or elaborate than they 
needed to be. 

We are moving to get rid of some of the more than 1,100 advisory 
commissions in the Federal Government. We are instituting zero-based 
budgeting, and we are supporting sunset legislation to help us get rid of 
programs that have outlived their usefulness. 

The more money that we can save that’s now being wasted, the more 
money we'll have without increasing taxes to meet the needs of our people. 

We’ve also begun a complete reorganization of the executive branch, 
and we are starting at home in the Executive Office of the President. 

Now I believe that we can be fiscally responsible and still satisfy the 
needs of our people. And I believe that we cannot satisfy our needs unless 
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we are competent and efficient. We can cut both unemployment and in- 
flation. And I believe that our policies will help us reach both goals. 

In closing let me say this: We can do these things if we remember 
that nothing good comes quickly or easily. Every one of these programs 
that I’ve outlined to you this morning has been too long ignored. 

When I became President, I could see very clearly, as can you, that 4, 
8, 12, 20 years ago, these difficult problems should have been addressed. 
We must make hard choices about how to use our resources, and we must 
realize that only a lean and efficient government can translate good inten- 
tions into actions that will iraprove the lives of our people. 

That’s the kind of government I’m determined to have. And ’'m 
going to stick to that determination in spite of whatever criticism may 
come. And I need you to be partners with me in the next 4 years. 

Just remain standing. And I want to say one other thing. I’ve just 
got one final comment to make. 

In his final report to this convention, President Leonard Woodcock 
wrote: “In the United States, we are moving from a period of depression, 
despair and despondency into a time of renewed hope.” 

If we work together in our free Nation, that hope will never fade. 

Thank you very much. God bless you all. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:50 a.m. in Yorty Hall at the Los Angeles Con- 
vention Center after being introduced by Leonard Woodcock, president of the UAW. 
In his opening remarks, the President referred to Doug Fraser, a UAW vice president, 
who was elected president of the UAW during the convention which is held every 


3 years. 





Los Angeles, California 


The President’s Remarks During a Televised Question- 


and-Answer Session with Los Angeles Area Residents. 
May 17, 1977 


Mr. Desmonp. This is a. KNXT community event, 
“The People Talk to President Carter.” 

Ms. Cuunc. I am Connie Chung. 

Mr. Bent. I am Joseph Benti. 

Mr. Desmonp. President Carter will be here in just a 
moment talking face-to-face with the people of southern 
California for about an hour on television for the first 
time. Some of the people are here in our audience. They 
are a representative group selected at random to join us 
here in the studio. 

Then many more people are waiting at five remote lo- 
cations around southern California also to ask questions 
of the President. Those live cameras are located in the 
San Fernando Valley, in south Los Angeles, in east Los 
Angeles, and on the UCLA campus in Westwood and in 
Orange County. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, the President of the United 
States: 

Tue Preswenrt. Let me say before the first questions 
come that I’m very glad to be here. This is part of my 


own effort to stay in close contact with the American peo- 
ple while I’m serving in the White House. 

I think it helps our country to have all of you know 
what goes on in the Government. But even more, it helps 
me and the other leaders who serve you to know what 
your concerns are, what your thoughts are, what your 
questions are, so that we can form a partnership in mak- 
ing the final decisions. I’ve tried to be a lot more open 
than some Presidents in the past in discussing kind of 
sensitive and formerly secret things with the people of our 
Nation concerning options and possibilities relating to the 
reduction in nuclear arms, or Southern Africa, or the 
Middle East, or our relationships with Cuba or the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China or Vietnam, and the same thing 
with domestic issues, and for me to let you know what I 
think, and then for you to criticize and debate among 
yourselves, perhaps, to insure that Ill make the right 
decision. 


Also, when I do make an announcement concerning 
very important foreign matters, I think it helps to 
strengthen our own country’s position and influence if 
the other people outside our own Nation know that I 
speak for you and that the Congress and the people under- 
stand what I’m trying to do, because if I speak in a vacu- 
um, just me or the Secretary of State, quite often the 
people know that it’s in a vacuum. 
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So, it adds a great deal of strength to our own Govern- 
ment’s position for the rest of the world to know that we 
are working in harmony, that we look at complicated 
questions from a common viewpoint, that we make our 
decisions together, and that we are united in carrying out 
those decisions. > 

I am going to, this afternoon, take questions for more 
than an hour. I don’t have any idea what the questions 
are going to be; I don’t claim to know all the answers. So, 
I might ask you to help me with the answers on occasion. 
But I’ll try to take one from the studio audience and then 
alternate with the remote stations at five locations in this 
area. 

So, if somebody in the studio audience has a question 
now, I guess I will 

Q. Mr. President, my name is Larry Roberts and I 
am the administrator of the Southeast Comprehensive 
Health Center which is located in south central Los 
Angeles. And what I would like to ask you, sir, is, what is 
your administration’s policy with regard to national 
health insurance? 

THE Present. I made a speech to the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, UAW, this morning in Los Angeles. And 
I pointed out that I would like to have established a 
complete national health insurance program before I go 
out of office. We will be developing the comprehensive 
proposal, the advisory committee will be meeting for the 
first time this week, and I would guess that I’ll go to the 
Congress early in 1978 with the basic legislative proposal 
developed by us. 

In the meantime, though, we’re trying to do a lot of 
other things. We are trying to have a prevention of disease 
among young people, a better immunization program, 
more physicians, aides, and registered: nurses. We’re also 
trying to control hospital costs. 

Take the hospitals—particularly among people who 
don’t have much money. Under the recent circumstances 
we've had a doubling in hospital costs every 5 years. And 
this means that no matter what our future hospital pro- 
posal might be, or comprehensive health proposal might 
be, or national insurance program might be, if the cost 
of medical care is doubling every 5 years, we can’t afford 
it. 

So, the first basic thrust this year is for a series of pro- 
posals that will help us get hold of what we have at this 
time. 

Early next year we'll propose a comprehensive health 
program. 

Q. Sir, I’m from Vietnam and I’m from Costa Mesa. 
I’m a housewife. I want to ask the President and the 
people of America to help my family from Vietnam to 
reunite with us here. ‘ 

THE Present. I don’t know how to answer your 
question specifically, but if you’d give your name to one 
of my aides, who are in the back of the hall, we’ll try to 


investigate your particular problem and see what we can 
do about it. 

We are very proud, by the way, of the fine citizens that 
people from Vietnam have made in our own country— 
who are our allies and friends. And I hope that we can 
help to reunite you with your own family. 

Let me go now to the San Fernando Valley and get a 
question. 

Q. Mr. President, my name is Garrett. I live in Sher- 
man Oaks, California, and I’m in the automobile leas- 
ing business. Many clients that we have have been calling 
us up lately. They have no idea as to your new program 
that you want to put through, whether it pertains to new 
cars, old cars. People are asking me and think it would 
cost as much as $2,500 taxes on an old vehicle that they 
have that’s a large vehicle. This is car country. In Cali- 
fornia, our gas mileage consumption is a lot less on a 
vehicle because the vehicles here have California smog 
pollution controls on them, whereas in other States a 
vehicle might get as much as 42 miles per gallon. On a 
small car, as they advertise in California, they only get 30, 
and some of the big cars only get 8, where out of town 
they would get as much as 13 around the city. 

What is it going to do for us in this State that the market 
has been depressed tremendously in the past 2 weeks? 
Since the statement that you made about the taxes on 
automobiles, people are afraid to buy new cars, and they 
are afraid to buy used cars. 

THE PresivenT. I think that all our projections show 
that at the end of the next 7 or 8 years, up until 1985, 
that there will be no reduction in the purchase or use of 
American automobiles. In fact, there is a steady growth 
in the use of the automobiles. The average car now in our 
country only gets 14 miles per gallon. It weighs 4,100 
pounds. The average car in Europe gets almost twice 
that much on an average per gallon and also weighs, I 
think, about 2,700 pounds. 

No matter who is in the White House, no matter what 
the Congress does, in the next few years were going to 
have to have more efficient automobiles and also ones 
with exhausts being cleaner. 

So, the point is: How do you accommodate the needs 
of our people and how do you make this transformation 
so it doesn’t cost people money that don’t have it? If we 
do put on the 5-cent per gallon gasoline tax, assuming 
that our people don’t conserve enough to prevent it, then 
the money would be refunded to those families all over 
the country. 

I would guess that if all this money could go back to the 
individual families, that someone who had a fairly effi- 
cient car, say 20 miles per gallon, and he used it, say, 
10,000 miles per year, it wouldn’t cost him anything be- 
cause it would get as much taxes back as they’ve paid on 
increased gasoline tax. But we’ve got to start having more 
efficient cars. 
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As you know, the Congress has mandated, even before 
I got in the White House, that the average gas mileage 
of an automobile in 1985 must increase up to 27 miles per 
gallon. And this means that the average car at that time, 
counting old ones and new ones, too, would be about 18 
miles per gallon. 

So, I think that we'll have a tax incentive for those who 
have efficient automobiles. We will phase it in slowly 
enough so it won’t work any hardship on anyone and 
if several people share an automobile instead of having 
one person per car, then the cost per person would be 
much less. 

I think, though, that in general there won’t be any 
adverse effect on our economy. It’s got to come anyhow, 
and by careful planning ahead of time, whatever adverse 
effect does come will not make our people suffer. 

Q. Yes, but as I said, Mr. President, even some of the 
economy vehicles that you were talking about that do get 
like 42 miles per gallon outside of California only get 
maybe 29 in California. Even some of the smaller econ- 
omy cars only get 15 and 18 because of the California 
pollution. Now this is car country. There are a lot of poor 
people here that depend on automobiles to get to work. 
We have no mass transit. So you’re asking these people, 
whether they have a large or small car, to pay a 5-cent 
tax, which many of these people cannot afford. 

Tue Presiwent. Well, I think we’ve discussed it about 
all the time we have. I think you’re exaggerating the ef- 
fect of the control on automobile emissions. You’re assum- 
ing that a car gets 50 percent less gas mileage just because 
it has a clean exhaust. But the fact is that in the years to 
come, there’s going to be a much closer relationship be- 
tween national standards on automobile exhaust and the 
standards in California. 

So over a period of the next 3 or 4 years, you're going 
to see California standards and the national standards be 
about the same. We’ve got cars that are now being sold, at 
least used in California, where you have very good mileage 
and also very clean exhausts. 

As I said earlier, no matter who’s in the White House, 
no matter whether my energy package passes or not, in 
the future we’re going to see much more efficient automo- 
biles which we can produce and which we need, and 
automobiles with exhausts much cleaner, which we can 
produce and which we need. 

Q. Thank you. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes? 

Q. President Carter, my name is Mary Jergens and I 
am a housewife from Irvine. I’m going to ask you a ques- 
tion that I’ve wanted to ask ever since you started running 
for President. 

During the Presidential campaign you said that you are 
opposed to abortion. But in 1972, a book was written 
called “Women in Need” which advocated abortion on 
demand, and you wrote the foreword to it. Specifically, in 


the foreword you wrote that women being denied abortions 
were suffering from a plight, and you pointed out that 
the book had suggestions for making abortions more free- 
ly available in the Nation. 

I recently read a newspaper article in which it was 
stated that Pat Bario of your Press Office would not com- 
ment on whether you’ve changed your position or not 
since 1972. But obviously you must have, because you told 
us, the people, that you had. I’d like to know why, sir, be- 
cause it is terrifically important. 

THE PRESIDENT. I’m glad you asked me the question. 
It makes me feel like I’m back in the campaign again. 
[Laughter] 

The book to which you refer—and that’s just excerpts 
from the foreword, where it’s not the total thing; it’s just 
carefully extracted phrases—was a book about family 
planning. The book was written by the medical doctor 
who was in charge of Georgia’s family planning program. 
The primary emphasis of the family planning program 
that we had was to make sure that every child that was 
conceived was a wanted child, and it was designed to 
help parents who couldn’t have children have them, and 
to teach parents who didn’t want to have children how to 
avoid having their children. 

I am against abortion. I think abortion is wrong and I’m 
doing everything I can as President to hold down the need 
for abortion. I don’t think any woman and her partner 
ever have intercourse in order to create a child that’s 
going to be destroyed by abortion. It’s quite often a 
mistake or because of ignorance. And to think the best 
thing to do is prevent the conception of the child ahead of 
time, and this is something that I think needs to be done— 
[applause]|—with comprehensive programs. 

Quite often, the people who are most poor and illiter- 
ate and who have a more unstable family life are the ones 
who have a greater chance to have an illegitimate child. 

Joe Califano, who now heads up the Department of 
HEW, feels the same way I do. And we proposed that the 
Government not help to finance abortions, for instance, 
and that we have a comprehensive program to try to pre- 
vent the unwanted pregnancies. 

So, I am not in favor of abortions and have never been 
in favor, and I think if you read the whole book and 
read the whole foreword that you would see that I haven’t 
changed my position. 

Q. Sir, it said 3 million abortions a year by 1980 even 
with good contraception, in the chapter on abortion. And 
I know that didn’t sound like what you said. And I fig- 
ured that you read the book before you wrote the fore- 
word, but perhaps you thought they were being pessimis- 
tic. So I am glad to hear that really you assume 3 million is 
too much. 

THE Preswent. I think any abortions are too much. 

Q. Bless you. Thank you. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 
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Q. Mr. President, my name is Janet Verstina and I’m 
a registered nurse, live in Fullerton. I work at Canyon 
General Hospital. 

My concern is: What are your views on the direction 
of the mental health movement, the cost to the country 
of decentralizing, reducing the number of State-run facil- 
ities and moving the patient back into the community? 
How do you feel about that movement? 

Tue Preswent. I think the best way to answer your 
question is to describe very briefly what we did in Geor- 
gia. My wife kind of headed up the pregram in Georgia 
just as a volunteer. And she is doing the same thing for 
me now that I’m President. We’ve established a Commis- 
sion on Mental Health that will make a report to me next 
September. 

When I became the Governor of our State, there was 
a standard procedure that if someone was afflicted with 
a problem of any kind concerning mental capability, that 
they were put in a State institution at enormous expense 
to the public and with very little treatment for the children 
of all ages. 

We changed that and shifted the patients out into the 
communities, created community centers. We employed 
retired school teachers; the mothers of some of the, for in- 
stance, retarded children taught those young people how 
to live a useful life at much less expense to the taxpayer. 
This is the thrust that I think we should institute through- 
out the country. 

I think the children should stay close to home. If they 
have the capability, they should be taught to do simple 
chores around the home. They should be given the feeling 
that they have some use in their life, and I think that they 
should be trained to such an extent that they can provide 
an actual help to their parents. 

But I think to incarcerate those young people or old 
people who have mental problems in institutions ought to 
be done only as a last resort, and when they are in the 
institutions that they ought to actually get some treatment 
and not just be warehoused and have the attendants just 
make sure they don’t hurt themselves. 

Q. Do you approve of California’s program of reducing 
the number of our State hospitals? And we are doing that 
in California right now. 

Tue Present. I favor that very strongly. I think 
when I went into office we had about 12,000 patients 
in our central hospital in Milledgeville, Georgia. When I 
went out of office, we had about 5,000. We created in the 
meantime 75 or 80 community mental treatment cen- 
ters. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

THE Present. Shail we take somebody in south Los 
Angeles? 

Q. Mr. President, I am one of the Arkansas Carters. 
I'd like to make a suggestion, I suppose, rather than ask a 
question. I’d like to address myself to the plight of the 600 


or so young people in prison, in Mexico prisons, on drug 
charges. 

Last Friday night, I don’t know whether you know this 
or not but, one of those fellows died. He was 26 years old. 
His name was John Wesley Calhoun from Bartonsville, 
Oklahoma. For the last 3 years—our son was arrested in 
October of 1973—my wife and I have spent a good, con- 
siderable part of our personal funds and a great deal of 
time getting together parents and concerned people about 
the need to alleviate some of the suffering we found down 
there, and we found an enormous erosion of spirit among 
these kids. They think their lives are forfeit. They are 
both young men and young women and for the most 
part they are not criminals or of a criminal mind. 

And I would like to make this suggestion. Since Mexico 
has voiced a willingness to let these people go, I’d like to 
have them brought home and sorted out here. It would 
seem like a humane thing to do because they have suffered 
enormous tortures and privation and they are in very 
uncertain situations. They are very fearful and it seems to 
me that since Mexico is of this state of mind, this treaty 
that’s being considered back in Washington is apples and 
oranges, as far as the two systems of justice go. 

We have been asked to come back next month to testify, 
my wife and I, up before Senator Sparkman’s committee. 
But the treaty is not going, to my mind, won’t work, 
because the two systems— one is the judicial system of 
Mexico—is different from ours. And we hope that you 
might see a way clear to give this some sort of priority 
treatment because these kids are losing faith and losing 
hope, and their lives are forfeit and they are not that bad. 

THE Present. Thank you very much. 

The first visitor that I had- when I got into the White 
House, from a foreign nation, was President Lopez Por- 
tillo from Mexico. One of the items that we discussed, 
quite at length, was the treaty that relates to the exchange 
of prisoners between our own country and Mexico. 

I agree with you completely, and I will do all I can, 
and I am glad that you made that statement —I hope a lot 
of people are listening. But Pll do all I can to make sure 
that the young people that are from our country, who are 
in prison in Mexico, are very quickly exchanged. 

I do believe that the treaty is the best approach to it. 
And in my opinion, it won’t be too long before we will 
have this exchange of prisoners. 

Q. Sir, may I make one added comment? 

THE PRESIDENT. Please. 


Q. On the Napoleonic Code, where a man could be 
alleged in the wrong and be incarcerated—in our system, 
the State has to prove its case. In Mexico, this is not true. 

I talked to Professor Faut in New York City, in De- 
cember, about this. He was at that time heading up this 
in the State Department. My wife was back for a television 
show with him. 
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It seems to me that you’re asking American citizens 
who are coming home from those prisons in Mexico to be 
incarcerated in essentially their own prison for the benefit 
of the Mexican Government, which I think the Napoleonic 
Code just does not apply in our system of justice. 

Tue Present. I can’t debate the law with you be- 

_ cause, unlike yourself, I am not a lawyer. But I do believe 
that regardless of whether we can change the Mexican 
system of government or they can change ours, as far as 
the judiciary goes, that’s one question. 

But getting the young people from Mexican prisons 
transferred to our country is something that I believe we 
can achieve, and I think I can assure you that it will be 
achieved. 

‘ Q. Their whole system was what I had in mind. 

THE PRESIDENT. I understand. 

Yes, sir? 

Q. Mr. President, my name is Gerald Smith. I live in 
the city of Long Beach. I’m a hospital social worker there 
at the county hospital. 

My questions concern the next Director of the FBI. 
I was wondering if you’re considering anybody from Cali- 
fornia for that post? 

THE PreEsmwDENT. I would guess we are. [Laughter] 
What I’ve done in that case is to bring together a selec- 
tion committee who will serve for about, I think, 45 more 
days. They have now narrowed their choices down to 50 
people. I understand they’re going to interview 50 dif- 
ferent people who are applicants for the job of FBI 
Director. 

One of the people who serves on the committee, by the 
way, is Clarence Kelley, the present Director, to help 
choose his successor. He’ll be leaving later on this year. And 
I don’t know the names of the people who are being con- 
sidered. 

They'll make a recommendation to me of, I think, 
five names of the people in the whole Nation who they 
think are best qualified to head up the FBI, and from 
those five names that they recommend, I will choose, 
along with the Attorney General, the Director of the 
FBI. But I can’t tell you whether or not those people are 
from California. I would guess, though, because of the 
size of your State, and so forth, that it’s likely that one 
of them would be from California. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

THE PRESIDENT. Let me go to east Los Angeles then 
Pil 

Q. Hello, Mr. President. My name is Jimmy Lopez. I 
live in east L.A. I go to East L.A. College. I also sup- 
port myself with photography. I first of all would like to 
say it’s good to know that we have a President who’s tak- 
ing time out, as much as he can, for the people, instead 
of just playing politics. 

I would like to go into now my topic, which concerns 
illegal aliens. I am to understand that you are consider- 


ing amnesty to illegal aliens, which I am myself against— 
mainly for—treally for a number of reasons, such as for 
those of us who are born citizens, who are working here 
now; we are paying social security. As I can understand, 
we give amnesty to illegal aliens. They would be eligible 
for benefits such as social security, which means we are 
going to take out a large cut of our social security to sup- 
port these people coming from across the border, when I 
believe our money should go to the people who have pri- 
ority, which are our born citizens. 

And also, the same money, I believe, is going to the 
refugees who came over from Vietnam. 

Sir, it’s great to know that we’re helping out people as 
much as we can from overseas and next to our country, 
which is fantastic. But I believe that we have priority. We 
bring these people over and try to help them out. How 
about us? They can end up using more energy, for in- 
stance, like we have a shortage of. They can end up using 
more fuel that we have a shortage of. And I think we 
should take care of ourselves first, before we try to help 
somebody else. We have to make sure we can help our- 
selves out first. 

So, sure, give amnesty to the aliens, but let’s help our- 
selves out first. That’s what I really believe. Let’s support 
ourselves. 

THE PreEsIvENT. With the exception of a few Indians, 
we're all immigrants. [Laughter] This is one of the most 
difficult questions with which I have to deal, and within 
the next couple of weeks I'll make a decision about what 
ought to be done about the problem with the undocu- 
mented workers, or aliens. It’s a difficult thing to say. 

There are three basic elements. One is, of course, to try 
to stop the very large number who come into this country. 
We don’t know exactly how many come in every year, but 
I would guess it’s approaching a million. And the number 
seems to be increasing every year. 

Secondly, I think we do need to treat with some under- 
standing people who have come in here perhaps 5 years 
ago, 10 years ago, 15, 20, 25 years ago illegally, welcomed 
by American employers to come in and take a job when 
they couldn’t get enough workers. And I don’t think we 
need to go into every home in the United States and 
search that house to see who has and who has not an 
ability to prove that they are native-born Americans or 
have come in legally. You just couldn’t do it, even if you 
wanted to. 


So, there has to be some way to deal with those that 
are already here. I think the third thing that we need to 
do is to make it difficult, if not illegal, for an employer to 
encourage the illegal workers to come into this country 
and then not pay them fair wages, and also not pay the 
standard deductions for unemployment compensation, 
workmen’s compensation, and social security. But it’s a 
complicated question. It’s a very sensitive question. If it 
wasn’t, it would have been solved before. But my inclina- 
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tion is to try to do what we can to stop the large flood of 
immigrations coming in; secondly, to let some of those 
who’ve been here for a number of years have an opportu- 
nity to become American citizens and rnake it much more 
unattractive for employers to encourage undocumented 
workers to come in for employment. 

Those three elements are going to be part of any solu- 
tion and, of course, I’ll present it to the Congress and do 
the best I can to get the legislation passed. 

Q. Mr. President, I’m sure it would also—I’m sure one 
thing also to take into consideration is the effect on, 
mainly those people, those foreign citizens who live along 
the border line, especially like around here in southern 
California and around Texas, those along the border, be- 
cause not only will it take away more of our social secu- 
rity pay but I’m sure it would also mean more jobs would 
be taken from us. I’m sure we would want those who 
come over to work legally and not, to put it bluntly, to get 
ripped off in their pay. Let’s consider those here first who 
are unemployed. Let them get the jobs first. Then maybe 
we can—— 

Tue Present. Jimmy, I think you have to remem- 
ber that the alternative to taking action is to continue like 
we're doing now. And we don’t want to continue as we 
are at the present time. 

Q. I am Burdell Moore. I am a member of the Board 
of Directors of Watts Health Foundation and I am an all- 
around community worker, especially in health. And I 
would like to know these jobs that you are considering in 
HEW and SBA. And I see that you—and I would like to 
know how many of these jobs are—will any black per- 
son be appointed to these jobs? 

As you and I know, we are the only group of people, 
especially here in California, that didn’t play tic-tac-toe 
during your election. [Laughter] We gave all our votes 
to you. 

Tue Presment. Thank you. I can assure you that 
there are no jobs that will be offered for which black 
people will not be considered, and I think we’ve estab- 
lished now a very good acceptance at the top levels of 
Government and I hope it'll go down through all the 
levels of government for a showing that black people can 
serve well. 

We've got, as you know, our Ambassador to the United 
Nations, we’ve got the Director of HUD, which is in 
charge of all housing and urban development programs, 
who both happen to be black; the Secretary of the Army 
also happens to be black, and within those departments, 
not only the top level, we are hiring a lot of people 
who —- 

Q. But they didn’t come from California, and that’s 
what I’m interested in. And my health center is in one of 
the biggest designated poverty sections of all and my house 
still—Martin Luther King is in there —— 

Tue Present. I’ve been there. 


Q. I know you’ve been there. And you also know that 
we didn’t, as I say, play tic-tac-toe with you in the elec- 
tion, and we do not expect for you to play tic-tac-toe with 
us in these jobs. 

Thank you. 

THE PreEsiweENT. Let me go to UCLA, and then I’ll be 
back. The lady in the red dress, I will get you next. 

Q. Hi. My name is Torve Carlson. I live in west L.A. 
I major in motion pictures here at UCLA. My question 
is this: Why does your energy package ask the American 
people to sacrifice more than it does the large corporations? 

THE PresweEnT. I don’t believe it does, Torve. I believe 
we've got a well-balanced energy package. The thrust of 
it is that we have got to conserve and quit wasting energy. 
There are several things that we’ve done, I think, to make 
sure we don’t favor the large corporations. For instance, 
the oil companies will not be permitted to raise the price 
of the oil that has already been discovered. We are re- 
quiring that many of the companies around the Nation 
that presently use very scarce oil and natural gas shift to 
coal. They pay their share of the taxes and they don’t get 
any of the rebates. 

As we increase, for instance, the price of gas, natural 
gas, the homeowners will be refunded the amount of in- 
crease in the tax on gas, but businesses will not. But I 
think in balance, neither the private citizens nor the large 
business managers, say either one, get an unfair advantage. 
The energy package is now being debated in the Congress, 
and I think if there are any inequities or unfairness about 
it, they were caused by error on our part; they'll be cor- 
rected. But I don’t think it is an accurate assessment to 
say that business gets a break. 

Q. Why wasn’t solar energy given more of a push? 

THE PRESENT. Well, there is. In the past we’ve spent 
almost all of our money on nuclear power research and 
development, particularly with heavy emphasis on the 
breeder. I don’t think we need to build the breeder reactor 
anytime soon. 

I’ve terminated that project and I hope the Congress 
will go along with me. And we’re going to shift a lot of 
the research and development money that used to go al- 
most exclusively for nuclear power research into solar 
power. So we’re going to get a much heavier emphasis on 
solar energy in the future. 

Q. Thank you. 

THe PreswentT. Thank you, Torve. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. I love you, too. [Laugh- 
ter 

“a President, pregnant addicts and juvenile drug 
abusers and battered children have absolutely no resources 
for which to turn. Will you be setting aside some special 
fund to help these people? 

My name is Marion Grendell. I’m the division chief for 
the Narcotics Information Service under the department 
of community development. 
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Tue Preswent. Well, the Director of the drug pro- 
gram in the Federal Government now is Dr. Peter Bourne, 
who was also the director, just coincidentally, in Georgia 
when I was Governor. He went from me to Washington 
and stayed there several years before I got to be President. 

The major effort in the drug field, of course, is the 
treatment of addicts, and, of course, the prevention of 
addictive drug abusers being brought into our country. 

Under the comprehensive health proposals that we are 
pursuing, including the mental health programs as well, 
there is a recognition that alcoholism or drug addiction are 
not only preventable but also can be treated after a person 
is addicted. 

There’s also a need for us to recognize that you don’t 
have to have scarce and exotic drugs like heroin before 
somebody can be damaged, because barbiturates, for in- 
stance, are by far the major cause of death among all 
drugs, and they are prescribed sometimes. Sometimes they 
are not even controlled by prescrpition. So a comprehen- 
sive analysis of the entire drug field, including both alco- 
hol and the addictive and non-addictive drugs, plus a 
treatment of those who are damaged by the drugs, will 
be a part of our prevention program, our crime control 
problem, our community treatment program, and also our 
comprehensive health program. 

Q. This is a special program, Mr. President. What we 
have is the average—I have been in this field about 22 
years. Women have absolutely no specialities where the 
addicted pregnant woman is concerned, the stringent 
rules and regulations. And also for housing juvenile drug 
abusers, they almost have to become hardcore before we 
can get places to put them, and also the battered chil- 
dren, which is really an intricate part of this drug abuse. 

So I’m hoping that you’ll take a look at that and give 
us a little special fund toward it. 

Thank you. 

THE Preswent. Thank you very much. 

Let’s go to Orange County. I see I have a very young 
interrogator there. 

Q. Hello, Mr. President. 

THE PresipEeNt. How are you? 


Q. I am Linda Gashler and this is my daughter Jenni- 
fer, and I am a housewife in Orange County. Mr. Presi- 
dent, my husband and I and my daughter are all apart- 
ment dwellers here in Orange County. Some day we’d 
like to have a house. However, I am not sure if you are 
aware, but the average cost of a single-family dwelling 
in Orange County is now well over $100,000. 

I would like to know, Mr. President, is there any way 
that the Federal Government can help us out and get 
some housing? 

THE PRrEsmvENT. I think so, Linda. I’d like for you and 
your Jennifer and your husband to have a home of your 
own if you want it. We’ve just begun to address the hous- 
ing question. I think this last month we had the highest 


rate of new homes that were begun to be constructed in 
the history of our country. 

We're trying to hold down interest rates as best we can. 
We're trying to supplement low-cost housing, and we’re 
trying, through the community block grant program, 
under the Housing and Urban Development Department, 
to set aside I think about $7 billion for the reconstitution of 
neighborhoods, the repair of old homes and the guaran- 
tee of loans for young families like your own. 

I don’t know what the income of your husband might 
be, but I think it’s going to be perhaps quite difficult for 
him to purchase a $100,000 home in the first few years 
of marriage. I know I couldn’t have afforded it. But I 
think for a more modest home, perhaps one that has been 
used in the past but still has a lot of living to be done ia it, 
that you all might be able to afford it. 

I think that we have now gotten the housing industry 
turned around. As you know, it was in a dormant stage. 
And with the comprehensive guarantee of home loans, the 
repair capabilities and the community block grant pro- 
gram, combined with the lowest interest rates and the 
least inflation that we can maintain, perhaps you'll have 
a chance in the future. 

I wish I could give you a better answer than that, but 
I can’t. 

Q. Thank you very much, Mr. President. 

THE PRESIDENT. Good luck to you, Linda. 

Yes, sir, in the red jacket? 

Q. Mr. President, my name is Randall Tucker from 
Fullerton, U.S. Navy retired, and my question pertains to 
the military. 

What percent of commissaries do you expect to be 
closed in the next 4 years, and what area will be affected 
the most, and why? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, I don’t expect any appreciable 
number of the commissaries to be closed. The only pro- 
posal that I’ve ever heard about the PX’s or the commis- 
saries, is that they be self-supporting; that enough be 
charged in the prices of the goods that Navy and other 
military people buy just to pay the cost of operation of 
the commissary. But I don’t think that’s too tight a con- 
straint to put on the military personnel. 

I was in the Navy for 11 years myself. And I can’t re- 
member now. I wouldn’t have any way to know if the 
commissaries paid their own way. But I don’t think it’s 
unreasonable for the taxpayers to demand that the mili- 
tary at least pay enough for goods they buy to cover oper- 
ating expenses. 

Q. Thank you, sir. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes, in the San Fernando Valley? 

Q. Mr. Kit Rhodes from the San Fernando. My ques- 
tion is about postal subsidy. We can put a man on the 
moon, we can get TV pictures back from Mars, and yet it 
still takes 2 days to get a letter from down the street. We 
subsidize airlines, trains, airplane manufacturers, and yet 
the post office money is a cutback. Why is this? 
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And also with the reduction of service, Saturdays 
dropped, reluctance to hire, and all the methods that the 
Postal Service is trying to cut back on moneys to keep 
within their budget, it’s just cutting down on service to 
the people. 

Mr. President, will you support a postal subsidy bill 
and bring up the service to the quality that the people ex- 
pect and deserve? 

Tue Preswent. Well, I haven’t even been in office 4 
months yet. [Laughter] I haven’t been able to do much 
about the post office. The history of the independent post 
office structure which we presently have, as you know, has 
been one where the Congress quite frequently has ap- 
proved postal subsidies so that the rate of mailing can be 
maintained as low as possible. 

I wouldn’t want to make a promise to you now that no 
matter what happened in the future I would support a 
postal subsidy bill. But I certainly will do all I can. 

As you know, the President has no authority over the 
post office at all. But I'll certainly do all I can to study the 
question. I’ll just have to reserve the right in the future 
to decide when to join with the Congress, as has been the 
case in the past, in putting tax money in addition to the 
mail rates charged. I don’t know how to answer that ques- 
tion any better. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

THE PreswentT. I’m sorry. But the post office is one 
of the things, as you know, that’s no longer under the 
President. It’s primarily under the Congress. 

Yes, sir? 

Q. Bob Gabler from South Pasadena. Mr. President, 
I'd like to give you a three-part before and after question. 
First, in very general terms, you expressed hopes in the 
campaign, gave us hope in the campaign, that you’d be 
able to reorganize the executive branch for more efficiency 
and hopefully less interference in their daily lives. Having 
been on the job for 4 months and coming against the 
hard rocks reality, do you still have such hopes? What do 
you see as the future role of the Federal Government, and 
what role for the State government? 


Tue Present. Fine. You want to ask the other ques- 
tion now? 


Q. I'll give you all three if you like. 
THe Preswent. All right. Go ahead. 
Q. Second, more specifically. 


THe Present. I don’t know if I can answer three, 
but go ahead. [Laughter] 


Q. Again, during the campaign you expressed that the 
control of natural gas for 20 years had proven counter- 
productive, that we discouraged new supplies and encour- 
aged wasteful use. Then in your energy speech, I see you’ve 
now changed to a position of extending price controls 
even to local gas that’s not interstate commerce, and of 


course continuing oil controls forever. Could you show us 
the reasons that caused you to reassess your position on 
that? 

Then, the last one is, again, at some risk to yourself dur- 
ing the campaign you expressed the opinion that in tax 
reform we should remove the double taxation on divi- 
dends. What is your current position on that? So, recap- 
ping: The role of the Federal and State, gas and oil con- 
trols, and double taxation dividends. 

THE PresIDENT. Well, in the first place, I do think that 
we have an excellent chance completely to reorganize the 
executive branch of Government to make it more efficient, 
more effective, more open, more sensitive and more com- 
petent. We’ve already begun along this road. 

The Congress has now given me authority to carry out 
reorganization. I would guess before the end of next 
month, I would have the first plan submitted to the Con- 
gress relating to the Executive Office of the President. 
We'll follow with the multiplicity of agencies that now 
relate to equal employment and we'll go into electronic 
data processing and other major shifts. 

We also are setting up a new Department of Energy 
which is part of a reorganization plan. I think that in the 
Federal-State relationships, my own inclination is to give 
the local and State governments as much authority as they 
can and will assume. 

Whenever there’s a choice to be made between the 
Federal Government doing something and the state or 
local governments doing something, my preference is to 
let the government do it that’s closest to the people. I try 
to mirror in every decision I make that basic philosophy. 

On natural gas decontrol, we are, in effect, decontrol- 
ling natural gas to a major degree. We’re setting the price 
on natural gas at a level, the same as oil, and its equivalent 
heat value. The one thing that you mentioned there is true. 
We are proposing that there be a blending in in the future 
of gas that’s produced and sold within a state compared 
to the gas that’s produced within a state and shipped 
across state lines. 

Now we have an extremely high price being charged 
in states that produce natural gas, particularly like Texas 
and Louisiana where the price of gas is over $2 at the well- 
head. In addition to that, we have a great scarcity of gas 
being shipped across state lines. So I think that to make 
all of them being under the same degree of regulation and 
to let the price of new discovered natural gas go up at the 
same level with oil, is a good approach. 

On the double taxation of dividends, I’ll have my first 
meeting this week on a comprehensive tax reform pack- 
age. One of the hopes that we still have and will maintain 
is to remove the double taxation of dividends. 

Q. Thank you. We appreciate your being here. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes, sir. South Los Angeles. Go ahead. 

Q. Mr. President, I am Jule Blake from Wilmington, 
California. My question today is, how much more rip-off 
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must the people that pay social security will be able to 
realize in your administration due to the fact, I, with 79 
quarters into social security and I’ve been disabled since 
1969. I cannot get a dime. I have a daughter that’s 14 
years old. She can’t get a dime. I have gone to five medi- 
cal specialists and all said that I’m permanently unfit for 
duty to perform any type of work. 

But at the same time we have a guy that heads the so- 
cial security department known as the referee to some peo- 
ple, but to me he’s just another rip-off artist because the 
doctor says no work, and you go before him and he said, 
well, go find something light to do. And I’ve been looking 
for that light job and I haven’t been able to come up with 
it yet. 

And at the same time, if we must have this referee, why 
can’t we have a jury along with the referee rather than 
just one guy sitting at the end of the table ripping off the 
people in the social security department? 

THE Preswent. Well, I hope we’ll have less rip-off 
under my own administration than we have had in the 
past. [Applause] 

The question that you’ve asked me is one that I cannot 
answer as President. But I’d like to have your—if you'll 
let me know what your name and address is, by writing 
me at the White House. And just point out that you asked 
me this question. I’ll try to look into your particular case, 
or at least have the director of the Social Security office 
do it. 


We now have a social security system that is rapidly go- 


ing broke because we’ve paid out more benefits than we’re 
taking in. And in the last week I’ve submitted to the Con- 
gress a proposal that will make the social security system 
be sound once again and take in enough so that we can 
have a reserve supply, and you can depend on it the rest 
of your life. 

I presume that the difference in your own case is that the 
Social Security Administrator or referee, as you call him— 
I think he’s referred to also as a rip-off artist—[laughter|— 
doesn’t agree that you have a disability adequate to draw 
payments; is that correct? 

Q. Well, that’s his opinion, but the five doctors, includ- 
ing the medical authorities at the government hospital, the 
government doctors that found me permanently unfit in 
1969, and it’s their medical record that shows that I’m 
permanently unfit. 

Tue Present. I don’t think I can handle it here on 
the television. If you’ll contact me at the White House, 
either call and say that you were on this program and give 
me your name and address; I’ll ask the director of the 
Social Security Administration in Washington to look into 
your particular case. Okay? 


Q. I thank you very much. 
THE PRESWENT. You're certainly welcome. 
Yes, ma’am? 


Q. My name is Lillian Abelson, and I come from the 
city of Santa Monica. We were blessed to have Arbor Day 
and blessed by Governor Brown on Sunday, and now to 
come here, be with you is just a thrill of a lifetime. 

My question is this: I am interested in the visual en- 
vironment of our city. It’s a small city and like you said, 
you'd rather have the city officials take care of town 
things. But my question is this: How can we encourage 
the out-of-town landlords to take pride in upgrading their 
business neighborhoods? 

Thank you. 

Tue Preswent. Thank you. Well, I think if all of the 
residents who occupy the apartments and homes would 
contact the landlords, that might help. I think if your 
city officials were approached by those same residents, 
and if unsightly occurrences were pointed out, that would 
be helpful. 

I think if any law is violated about an improper main- 
tenance of property, that would certainly be worthy of 
the attention of a lawyer or the judicial system. 

I don’t know how to answer your question, not know- 
ing the circumstances, but I believe that most landlords, 
if brought face-to-face, either with their tenants or with 
the city officials, or with the law, depending on the degree 
of their violation of propriety and duty, I think you would 
get their attention. But I don’t know how to answer your 
question better than that. 

Q. Mr. President, may I just add something? 

THE PRESIDENT. Please. 

Q. What about the graffiti? I know we’re working on 
these spray cans. They’re going to be outlawed at a future 
date. Could there be some kind of a—like a fund put aside 
in the city or somewhere where the residents or business 
people can go and buy a couple of gallons of paint to clean 
up the walls that have been sprayed—on their neighbor- 
hoods or homes? 

THE Present. I think that would be a good idea. 

Q. Great. Thank you. 

THE PresipENT. East Los Angeles? 

Q. Good afternoon, Mr. President. My name is Rick 
Arroyo. I live in East L.A. I work for the Southern Cali- 
fornia Rapid Transit District. I’d like to know your ideas 
on mass transit, when we’ve got so many cars polluting 
our city and plus the fact that the fares are a little out- 
rageous for the people that are living on fixed incomes. 

Tue Present. It’s inevitable in the future that we’re 
going to have more efficient cars, as I’ve already men- 
tioned; cars with cleaner exhausts, which I’ve already 
mentioned; more people riding per car than we’ve got 
now and a strong shift toward rapid transit. 

In a city like Los Angeles, where people are spread out 
so much, I think you probably have about the same num- 
ber of people per square mile as Atlanta, say 800, you 
don’t really need the highly expensive subway and rail 
system as much as some communities do. 
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In New York City, for instance, or Manhattan, they 
have over 20,000 people per square mile, and they need 
to go underground because of the density of population. 
But I would guess that in the future there'll be a lot greater 
attention paid by the Federal Government and its aid pro- 
grams, and also by local governments, and demands from 
commuters to use rapid transit. 

My own guess is that the first step ought to be, though, 
toward a bus system, probably rubber-tired bus, maybe 
later even propelled by electricity for the time being, pro- 
pelled by gasoline or diesel oil—and I would guess itll be 
a long time in the future, if ever, before Los Angeles will 
have to make a major move toward any sort of rail trans- 
portation system. 

I would guess that as the prices of energy go un in the 
future, no matter what the administration might think, 
there’s going to be a shift in the directions that I have out- 
lined to you. So I’m strongly in favor of increasing the 
rapid transit systems, but in a city like Los Angeles, I would 
say that surface transportation probably without rail 
would be the first major move. 

Q. What would you do to better the system here in 
L.A.—not necessarily here in L.A., but throughout the 
Nation? Get a better system for the people? Maybe they’d 
want to leave their cars home and take a bus to work. 

Tue Preswent. I know. I don’t know. When I was 
Governor of Georgia, when I was in the legislature, we set 
up the Atlanta Metropolitan Rapid Transit System, and 
we put a limit on the fares of only 10 cents. Obviously, 
when you have the lower fares, more people use the buses, 
you get more cars off the road. But this meant that we had 
to supplement the expenses because 10 cents doesn’t pay 
the total operating costs. 

So the people voluntarily voted for a one-cent sales tax, 
all of which went to support the rapid transit system. I 
believe that it’s accurate to say that those who had their 
own automobiles were very glad to pay a one-cent tax 
to cut down on the traffic during working hours, and to 
see more people shift to the rapid transit system. 

So there’s such a wide range of kinds of communities 
that it’s almost impossible to say what would work in At- 
lanta would also work in Los Angeles, and vice versa. But 
I think there’s going to be a major thrust of both Federal 
and state and local governments toward a more rapid 
transit system, each one of which will have to be designed 
specifically for the community involved. 

Q. Mr. President, I'd like to ask you about the possi- 
bility of coal being used to fire some of our power genera- 
tors here in southern California, and how far away the pos- 
sibility of that just might be. We’re currently buying most 
of our natural gas from Texas now and we do have some 
natural gas underground here that we could get out, but 
it wouldn’t last a long time. How far away do you see that 
as being and do you think we should be encouraged to start 


extracting the natural gases and low-sulfur fuel that we 
have here now? 

Tue PresweEnt. California has a unique energy prob- 
lem, or opportunity. In the first place, you’ve got an ex- 
traordinarily small portion of your energy from coal. In 
my own home State, Georgia, 85 percent of all the elec- 
tricity is produced by coal. In California, practically none 
of it. I would guess that over 90 percent of your own en- 
ergy needs in this State come from oil and natural gas, but 
maybe 4 or 5 percent coming from hydroelectric power 
dams. 

I doubt that in the southern part of California where 
you have a very serious air pollution problem that there 
would be any early prospect of shifting to coal because 
there’s no doubt that coal creates more air pollution than 
the oil and natural gas do. 

We have experiments going on, as you know, with 
what’s called—you’re probably familiar with the fluid bed 
combustion system where coal is very finely ground and 
kept suspended in air, and it burns almost completely and 
the exhaust is relatively clean. And of course, you have 
very expensive scrubbers that go into the stacks as well. 
But I would guess that southern California, because of air 
pollution problems, would have very little prospect in the 
immediate future of shifting to coal. 

Q. In your energy package, I noticed that there was not 
any particular emphasis on beginning to extract new oil 
and new gas within the United States. And when you were 
campaigning for the Presidency, I recall that one of your 
major goals was that of balancing the budget. And the 
deficit in our balance of payments is brought about by the 
purchases of fossil fuels from the OPEC nations. Why 
haven’t you put more emphasis on the extraction of fossil 
fuels here within the United States? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, as a matter of fact, we have. I 
think if you read the proposal very carefully you'll see that 
newly discovered oil, for instance, has a price on it equiva- 
lent to the international oil price, which is about $13 per 
barrel, which is an adequate incentive for exploration in 
the most enthusiastic way. 

We've had a substantial increase in recent years in the 
amount of money spent for oil exploration, the amount of 
wells drilled. The fact is, we’re just running out of oil. 
And we’ve had on an average, I’d say the last 6 or 8 years, 
of about a 6-percent reduction every year on the amount of 
oil that’s produced in the United States. We’re going to 
continue to go down, in my opinion. 

If we set an extremely high price for newly discovered 
oil, even above the international price, which will be im- 
possible, I don’t think we would still have enough oil dis- 
covered to bring back the American production above 
what it is now. We are trying to cut down on the amount 
of oil imported. We project that by 1985, unless we do 
something about conservation, we’re going to be import- 
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ing about 16 million barrels of oil every day. Now we’re 
importing about 7 million barrels per day. 

If we go through with the energy proposal that I’ve 
given to the Congress, then we can actually cut down on 
the imported oil by 1985 to about 6 million barrels a day. 
But we are robbing the American people really and have 
a very serious negative balance of trade, because we are 
buying so much oil overseas. We now waste about ex- 
actly as much energy in our country that we could save 
as we import in oil from overseas. 

So we have given the oil companies enough incentive 
to explore for new oil and natural gas by letting their price 
for oil come up to the international price. But in spite of 
that, we’re just running out of oil. 

Q. I understand. Thank you. 

THe Present. Let me go to UCLA. 

Q. Mr. President, my question—like some of those 
you’ve already had—comes out of my personal situation. 
I’m finishing a doctorate, but with college enrollments 
down, jobs of research disciplines are pretty scarce. 

I’m wondering, with all of the emphasis on public 
works, if there is a plan in your unemployment program 
to help keep young scientists and scholars, especially the 
newly trained ones that aren’t ensconced already in uni- 
versities, in work and working for the country? 

THE PRESWENT. What is your special field? 

Q. I’m in experimental psychology. 

Tue PresweEnt. Very fine. I think that it’s going to be 
a very good chance for you to have employment. 

Q. I hope you’re right. I am not fishing for a job. 

Tue Preswent. I think we’re going to shift more and 
more in the future looking at matters from the historical 
perspective towards the sciences that deal with human 
beings and with the quality of life, and with expansion of 
the enjoyment of existence and with better health oppor- 
tunities, the assimilation of more knowledge and the work- 
ing of the human mind. I think no matter what happens, 
that’s going to come to pass. 

So I think that we also are going to see that our country 
has gone too far in letting other nations get ahead of us 
in basic research and also, of course, in applied research. 
And I personally have had a background in conventions, 
maybe we ought to move in the other direction, not only 
in the human sciences that you referred to and that I 
have talked about but also in the earth sciences for the 
preservation of the quality of the environment, and the 
dealing with the energy shortages. 

So I think that as we explore persons’ interrelation- 
ships in the future that there’s going to be a heavier em- 
phasis on research and development than there has been 
in recent years. 

Q. Can I just ask 

THE PRESIDENT. Please. 

Q. ——do you see research needs being so closely 
coupled to college enrollments in the future? 


THE PresivenT. I don’t think we’ve done a very good 
job in the past in trying to interrelate the graduates of 
college with prospective job opportunities. Obviously, 
when you go into a graduate program like your own, 
which probably took 3 or 4 years above the undergraduate 
level, you have to guess 4 years in the future what the 
opportunities are going to be and what the needs are going 
to be. 

Although it’s never going to be an exact science, I think 
we've got to go a long way in higher education institu- 
tions and also in the Government, particularly the De- 
partment of Labor and so forth, Department of HEW, in 
trying to match in a predictable way the jobs that are 
going to be available, and that graduates are going to be 
coming out of our colleges, so the jobs will be there when 
you get ready to graduate. It’s not an exact science, ob- 
viously, but I think we’ll be better off in the future than 
we have been in the past. 

Good luck to you, by the way. 

Q. Thank you very much. 

THE PresivEeNnT. You have a beautiful smile. 

Q. So do you. [Laughter] 

Q. Welcome to California, Mr. President. 

Tue PreswenT. Thank you. 

Q. Margaret Myers. My question is in regard to the 
55- or 65-year-old American who is forced to retire at 
this age with a very small income. My question is, would 
you sign and support Congressman Claude Pepper of 
Florida in his bill to eliminate forced retirement in the 
public and the Federal sector? And thank you. 

THE PrEsWENT. I presume that you mean the forced 
retirement that exists below the age of 65? I think I would 
support that. I’m not familiar with the detailed legis- 
lation, but it seems to me unfair. 

Q. Thank you very much. 

THE PRESIDENT. to force retirement from the pub- 
lic sector until you reach the age when you can retire on 
social security. Yes ma’am. Thank you. 

Q. Mr. President, my name is Mike Robbins. I have two 
quick things I'd like you to respond to. I’m wearing two 
hats today. No. 1, I represent the California political 
network, many of who are here today. Raise your hands. 
You all there—members of the network. 

Okay, we banded together during your campaign to 
assure your victory in the black community. I’m sure that 
you know that we were very successful. What we would 
like for you to also be aware of, at the present time, there 
are no provisions for any input from our erganization, and 
many of those throughout the country into your admin- 
istration, in terms of policies and employment opportuni- 
ties. And we’d like for you to consider 

THE PRESENT. Just one person in the United States 
that’s talking to me right now, and that’s you. [Laughter 
and applause] 

Q. Very good. 
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Tue Preswenr. So you’ve got a direct input right this 
minute. [Laughter] 

Q. Also, I’d like to let you know that I’m representing 
the Health Systems Agency for Los Angeles County. We’re 
very much concerned with the fact that your cost con- 
tainment bill, also public bill 93-641, which established 
the HSA’s—we have a unique situation in Los Angeles 
County inasmuch as 85 percent of the hospitals in Los 
Angeles County are under the 4,000 admissions per year. 

I’d like for you to take a look at that because we have 
a particular situation there. Also, we need to have the in- 
dividual HSA’s have more authority and the time for 
evaluating the needs for certificate of needs. Presently we 
can only review and comment. And we'd like to have a 
little more time. 

Thank you very much, sir, and welcome to California. 

Tue Present. Thank you. I think you probably 
know that one of the major things that we’ve got to do is 
to control the rapidly-increasing prices charged by hos- 
pitals for treatment. We have now reached the point where 
the cost of hospital care is doubling every 5 years. Since 
1950 the hospital costs have gone up more than a thou- 
sand percent. So we’re not trying to work any hardship 
on treatment centers. But we just want to put kind of a 
lid on how much the prices of hospital care go up every 
year. But that comment’s very good for me. It'll be a lot 
of help. 

Let me go to Orange County now. 

Q. Hello. My name is Linus Rawls. I’m 17 years old. I 
live in Orange City in Orange County. I work at Hunter’s 
Books here in Bassin Square. 

California is headed for a serious drought. I’m won- 
dering if we could get a Federal grant for the research and 
development of a water treatment plant to change sea 
water into drinkable and usable water. CBS “60 Minutes” 
last week had a program on an Arab country that was 
doing just this. And I’m wondering why we can’t do that 
also. 

THE PRESENT. Thank you. We’ve had, as you know, 
research projects for desalinization plants, Linus. But so 
far at least, we’ve had enough plentiful fresh water so 
that it’s much cheaper than the very expensive water de- 
rived from sea water. 

In Israel, in Saudi Arabia, in Iran, as you pointed out, 
where energy is fairly plentiful to provide the heat that’s 
required, and where water is extremely scarce, it is eco- 
nomically feasible to desalinate or take salt out of water 
to make it drinkable. 

I think in the future this will be the case in our own 
country. The basic research and development has been 
done, and once you get to the production plants like I’ve 
just described, then you really are searching for, little bit 
more efficient ways to perform the extraction of fresh 
water. 


I’m going to leave here in just a few minutes and go to 
the Fresno area to visit some farmland to see how seriously 
the water level has dropped because of your long-standing 
drought, and to see what prospects might be existing next 
year unless you get some rain in some parts of California. 

We will continue the research and development pro- 
gram and desalinization plants. But I think the easiest and 
the best and most fruitful and inexpensive thing to do 
about fresh water is to have a strong conservation program 
and quit wasting it. 

We now have seen for instance, in Marin County, north 
of San Francisco, that when they really tried, they cut 
back on the use of fresh water more than 50 percent. Los 
Angeles has now set a goal to cut back on fresh water use 
by about 10 percent. The mayor told me this morning that 
he could very easily go to 25 percent. But I think rather 
than spend an awful lot of money going to very expen- 
sive desalinization plants, the first step ought to be to go 
to very strong conservation efforts, and not waste the fresh 
water that we have. 

Did you have a follow-up question, Linus? 

Q. Well, in other words, you’re saying that we’re not 
going to go thirsty, but we probably will lose some crops 
this summer? 

THE PRESIDENT. I think it’d be a very difficult thing to 
plan on water derived from desalinization plants to irri- 
gate crops. It’s so extremely expensive and it takes such a 
large amount of energy. 

So to make water for drinking purposes in cases of ex- 
treme drought, desalinization is probably effective because 
it’s such a precious way to use water. But to produce wa- 
ter from sea water to irrigate crops, I don’t believe that you 
or I will ever see it in our lifetime economically feasible. 
It’d just be entirely too expensive. 

One more question, and then I have to go to Fresno. 
Yes? 

Q. My name is Doug Patton. I am an industrial de- 
signer at Cal State, Longbeach. My question is, in view of 
your outlook and stance on human rights, and in view of 
the fact that in the past the U.S. has often supported 
South Africa in the United Nations, can you tell me if we 
will continue to support our interests in South Africa by 
offering support in the UN or not? 

Tue PresweEnt. We're trying as best we can to make 
changes in South Africa. We have just formed, under the 
leadership of Andrew Young, who’s our Ambassador to 
the UN, a five-nation proposal to Prime Minister Vorster 
from South Africa, to try to get them to withdraw the 
white domination of Namibia, which was formerly a Ger- 
man colony of southwest Africa. 

Vice President Mondale has just finished a visit to 
Portugal and Spain. He’s going to Yugoslavia and then he 
is going to come back to Vienna. Prime Minister Vors- 
ter from South Africa is coming to Vienna to meet him 
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to talk about the shift in South Africa away from the ra- 
cially discriminatory practices known as apartheid. We’re 
doing the best we can to bring about these changes. 

There have been 25 or 30 nations in the last couple of 
months that have let it be known to us that they’ve taken 
good steps toward preserving human rights. I believe it’s 
accurate to say that there’s hardly a government in the 
world right now that’s not trying to do a better job on hu- 
man rights, partially because we’ve made such an issue of 
it. 

As you know, all the signatories of the Helsinki Agree- 
ment—I think there are about 35 of us—will go to Bel- 
grade later on this spring to assess how well our countries 
have done in the field of human rights. We’re not perfect 
ourselves. 

Since I have been in office, for instance, I’ve changed the 
regulations so that American citizens for the first time can 
visit any foreign country. In the past, we had very tight 
constraints on visitors visiting back and forth. But we’re 
not supporting South Africa. We are very eager to see, and 
willing to use, all the leverage that we can ‘) bring about 
an end to racial discrimination in South Africa and an 
end to the apartheid system where the black people have 
to carry passes and have special constraints on them, and 
the white people don’t. 

But we don’t have the authority short of war, which 
we wouldn’t consider, to go in and just change the struc- 
ture of their government. But we’re not only trying to move 
ourselves but we’re trying to get other nations to join in 
with us. 

You might be interested in knowing that the other four 
nations that have joined with us with the help of Andrew 
Young were: the Federal Republic of Germany, France, 
Great Britain and Canada. 

We've gone to Vorster now and given him a request— 
a little bit stronger than a request, saying that if you don’t 
do something about Namibia, then we’re going to take 
strong action against you in the United Nations. 

Let me say how grateful I am to all of you for letting 
me come to be with you. I don’t claim to know all the 
answers. I’m just like you are. I’m searching for the ability 
and the understanding to do a good job as President. And 
I need to have your support when you think I’m right, and 
your strong expressions of criticism when you think I’m 
wrong. 

I think though that I will minimize the mistakes that I 
make by staying close to you. The questions that I’ve had 
today are very broad in their scope, from dealing with 
South Africa, about apartheid, to how to have a more 
beautiful city, and to stop graffiti, in a place near one’s 
home. This is a kind of sense that I need as President to 
understand what is of concern to you. 

I’m very grateful that you’ve come today. I'll try to do 
the kind of job that will make you proud of your own 
country because I think that we make mistakes on occa- 


sion, but I think it’s good for us to remember that as free 
people we still live in the greatest country on earth. 

Q. Mr. President, why has it taken you so long to come 
back to California? 

THE Present. Well, I’ve been very few places since 
I’ve been in office. I’ve only been to Plains once. So i’ve 
been to Los Angeles as much as I’ve been to my home. 

I think the first few months that I am in the White 
House, possibly this first whole year, I need to stay close 
to my work. I’ve got so much to learn, and we’ve ap- 
proached some major questions that have been ignored 
for a long time. The energy policy should have been done 
a long time ago, I have had to do that. The basic welfare 
reform package, we’ll be ready to go with that this year. 

We're working on health. We’re working on social se- 
curity. We’re trying to deal with the Middle Eastern ques- 
tions. We’re trying to deal with the Russians on SALT, 
and this is a time consuming thing. 

And I might add that I really enjoy it. There’s no 
place that I would rather be than in the White House late 
at night in my office working on things that I think are both 
important and stimulating, and also very exciting. But 
I'll come to California every time I get a chance. 

Q. Thank you. Is there anything that you heard today 
that you think might cause you to change policy? 

Tue Preswent. Well, I think some of the questions 
about health care, for instance, the pregnant women who 
are drug addicts and the children who get—the battered 
children—it’s hard to know where to place those particu- 
lar programs. Is it under the drug treatment program? Is 
it under the health program? Is it a comprehensive thing? 
Is it better to give direct financial aid to local communi- 
ties and let them do it? 

But I was impressed today with the large number of 
questions that related directly to health. 

Q. Mr. President, we’ve been asked to let you go be- 
cause you have to go look at our drought. 

NOTE: The program began at 12:30 p.m. at KNXT-TV studios in 
Los Angeles. In addition to a studio audience, the President an- 
swered questions addressed to him by people located at five remote- 


control television areas. The President was introduced by KNXT-— 
TV general manager Chris Desmond. 


Los Angeles, California 


The President’s Remarks in a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Reporters Outside the KNXT-TV Studios. 
May 17, 1977 


Reporter. Mr. President, what did you think? 
Tue Preswent. I enjoyed it. 
Q. Did you? 
THE Presment. Yes. 
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Q. Did they ask good questions? It is not really much 
you could do much about, is it? 

Tue Presment. Well, a lot of their questions are things 
that I can’t know about, like graffiti, you know, in some 
of the California small towns. But it gives me a good sense 
of what is of concern to people. 

I was impressed by the large number of questions, for 
instance, about health care. 

Q. Would you consider those as national? 

Tue Present. Well, I would consider it. We’re just 
trying to probe around for different ways to—— 

Q. Do you think it would work on a national basis? 

Tue Preswent. I would think so. I thought it worked 
well on the telephone call-in. But it helps me to have the 
questions because we read them over very carefully after- 
wards. We try to analyze what’s on people’s minds. And 
this was a wide range of subjects, all the way, as you 
noticed, from energy questions to employment opportu- 
nities to health care. 

Q. Anything in particular that you took away from this 
today? 

THE PRESENT. Just a feeling of closeness. 

Q. They’re not shy about asking tough questions, are 
they? 

THE PRESENT. I noticed that. 

Q. President Carter, do you plan any more of these? 
This is your second one now on radio and TV in a month 
and a half. Do you plan more? 

Tue Present. I think so. 


Q. Thank you, sir. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:50 p.m. 


Fresno, California 


The President’s Remarks Upon Arrival at Fresno 
Airport. May 17, 1977 


Thank you very much. Mayor Whitehurst and Senator 
Cranston, Governor Brown, Congressmen Sisk and Krebs, 
and distinguished members of the California General 
Assembly and the Senate, Lieutenant Governor Merv 
Dymally, and fellow farmers: 

I’m glad to be out of the White House back into one 
of the most beautiful farming areas in the whole world. 
Thank you for coming out to meet me. 

This is my third trip to the Fresno Airport. This is the 
largest crowd I’ve ever had, and I’ve got the largest plane 
I ever had. 

Part of the reason that I have the large plane and the 
large crowd is your own confidence in me. And one of the 
reasons that I wanted to come here today is to learn at first- 
hand, as a farmer, myself, and as a President, about the 


special problems that face our country because of your 
own drought conditions. 

When we came in from Los Angeles, we passed over 
Fresno and went up into the mountain area to look at the 
water reservoirs that ordinarily this time of year are filled 
to the brim by melting snow. They’re almost empty, and 
there is very little snow, if any, in the mountains. 

There’s no way that any of us, including the President, 
can make it rain. But we can share the experience of 
prospective agricultural disaster by making very careful 
plans ahead of time and by understanding the con- 
sequences of a lack of rain. 

We all know that you’ve already suffered. The first ones 
who feel the effect of drought are the cattle producers 
who’ve had to start depleting their crop—their herds, by 
sale of even breeding stock, because of the high cost of 
hay and the lack of adequate grazing land. 

Areas which ordinarily are natural grazing areas, in- 
stead of being a beautiful, springtime green are a brown 
color. And we know also that the recreation areas in the 
mountains, the ski resorts are suffering very badly. 

Water levels are falling underground, and some of the 
irrigation ditches that ordinarily bring in water to re- 
plenish your underground supplies are bone dry. This is a 
time of careful planning for the future between the Fed- 
eral Government, the State and local governments, and 
the farmers and residents in this beautiful supply area for 
food. 

We now have a total Federal drought program that 
consists of about $1,200 million. About $400 million of 
this money will be available for direct grants and aid for 
the farm areas. About $800 million of that total are avail- 
able for guaranteed or low-interest loans. But this is not 
going to be an adequate amount if you don’t receive 
rain this year and snow in your mountains next winter. We 
all pray that we'll return to a normal degree of rain and 
snowfall. But if not, we ought to make plans now on how 
we can use a limited supply of money and a limited res- 
ervoir of water in the most careful and conservative 
fashion. 

We need to start thinking about deeper wells. I think 
you still have an adequate area to go and deeper sup- 
plies of water before you hit the salt water content that 
would be damaging to your crops. We need to make sure 
that we shift very rapidly to the kinds of irrigation that 
don’t waste water. The drip area, the drip supply system, 
which was developed in Israel, is now being used, which 
makes every drop of water go a maximum degree in 
growing a crop. 

We need to make plans to be sure that the surface of 
small reservoirs is covered with materials that cut down 
on the amount of evaporation, and everyone who lives in 
an urban area needs to be aware that when you use an ex- 
tra gallon of water, it robs you in the future. 

I’m very proud of the resilience and the strength and 
the courage and the independence and the insight and the 
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careful planning that’s been part of your lives ever since 
this area was settled and began to depend upon a careful 
utilization of both land and water supplies. 

I hope that in the future we can learn more in Wash- 
ington about how to work harmoniously with you. And 
the Members of Congress and the U.S. Senate here on the 
platform with me, the members of your own general as- 
sembly and your Governor, are all working as closely as is 
humanly possible to share plans for the future. 

I’m going to leave here and visit a couple of farms so 
that I can understand better as President the practical 
problems that are faced by prospective drought. You’ve 
probably noticed in the news that in the areas north of 
San Francisco, in Marin County, that with strict conser- 
vation measures they’ve cut down the use of water more 
than 55 percent. This is the kind of thing that might be 
necessary in many areas of our country in months to 
come. 

I think you see already the need for this kind of close 
care of what we have. Your area is perhaps the richest 
agricultural producing area in the world. What you do 
here not only affects your own prosperity and your own 
income, but it affects the rest of our Nation. And the de- 
gree of inflation that’s going to take place next year that 
robs every consumer to a major degree will be decided 
in California, depending upon how much rain we get, how 
bountiful your harvests are, the supplies of adequate food, 
and the prices that result if shortages occur. 

So I’m here to learn, to let you know how interested 
I am in your future, and to share with you a commit- 
ment that whatever God gives us in the future we’ll use 
it to the best interest of us all. 

I’m glad we live in the kind of country where the 
Congress, the President, the State and local officials can 
work closely with the citizens of our Nation and where 
the citizens—farmers and consumers—can have an in- 
put in the decisionmaking process of Government. 

Ill try to do the best I can. I think I bring one ad- 
vantage to the White House—that I farmed most of 
my life myself. I know that farmers are very seldom 
satisfied. We often complain about the weather but I 
can say that you have a real reason and an excuse for 
complaining this year. 

But I believe and I hope that the future might bring 
us better rainfall, and whether it comes or not, I believe 
we can weather this problem and we can continue to serve 
the rest of the Nation as you have for so long. 

So thank you for letting me come. Thank you for the 
tremendous welcome. I really appreciate your support 
and your confidence. Thanks a lot. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 3:40 p.m. after being introduced ~y 
Dan Whitehurst, mayor of Fresno, Calif. The President’s flight from 
Los Angeles to Fresno included a 20-minute flyover of reservoirs 
affected by the drought. During the flight, the President was briefed 


on the subject by Red Martin of the Soil and Conservation Service, 
Department of Agriculture. 


Fresno, California 


The President’s Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session Following His Tour of the Kryder Farm. 
May 17, 1977 


THE Preswent. I think anybody could turn around and 
look at the valley and see the beauty of this place and 
the extraordinary productivity of this part of the world. 
They've had in this whole region an unprecedented 
drought. And although on the surface it doesn’t show up 
so starkly, those who analyze the present and future pros- 
pects are quite deeply concerned. 

This small mountain behind me, this time of year, 
would ordinarily be covered with green grass 2 or 3 feet 
deep, which is being used in normal times for grazing. 
Silva produces beef cattle over to near those other hills. 
And he’s had to sell already 65 percent of his beef cattle 
herd because there’s just nothing for them to eat. And 
because of the drought last year and so far this year, the 
price of hay, which ordinarily would be $50 or $60 a 
ton, is between $85 and $100 a ton. At the price of cattle 
now at the market, it’s impossible to produce them. So 
what he’s had to do is just to sell his cattle. If the rains 
come, and the snows in the winter come, then he’d have 
to replenish his whole herd by purchasing brood stock 
again. 

This farm on which we are now standing was formerly 
a cattle ranch, and it now, of course, produces olives and 
plums and a young orchard of peaches. And this is an 
area that is presently irrigated from a well that is on 
this farm itself. They don’t receive any irrigation water 
from the reservoirs in the mountains. 

The purpose of my visit here is to try to anticipate the 
devastating effect next year, not only in this valley region 
but throughout the country, if the drought should 
continue. 

We all saw a temporary aberration of very high food 
costs brought about by the few weeks of winter weather 
this year. And if the drought should continue throughout 
1977 and 1978, as it has been in the last 18 months, the 
production of food in this region—which is the most 
highly productive region, perhaps, in the world—would 
be drastically reduced. Many crops that would have been 
planted this year have not been planted. And some farm- 
ers, in order to conserve the limited water they have and 
to keep their vines and trees alive, have had to knock 
off all the fruit—grapes, citrus, olives, and so forth— 
and let what scarce water there is just go to sustaining 
the tree itself and not producing the crop. 

This is probably going to be much more prevalent later 
on this year. And you’ve probably noticed, coming here 
from Fresno, that the main irrigation ditch, which ordi- 
narily would be full this time of the year, is completely 
dry. Some of the metropolitan areas, including Fresno, 
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use water that is permitted to seep into the ground during 
high water times of the year, and then the water 1s later 
pumped out of the ground with underground wells. This 
year there won’t be any replenishment of those ground 
water supplies, and the water level is falling 6 or 8 feet 
per year. 

So what we see here is the first stages of what could be 
a national problem of great severity. We have proposed 
already to the Congress aid for these farmers—long-term 
loans at low-interest rates and some direct grants which 
might permit them to drill deeper wells, to line irrigation 
ditches with plastic so that water won’t be lost, and also 
to prepare for a low crop yield this year. 

We have seen the reservoirs that we flew over in the 
mountains. Ordinarily, they would be brimming full, with 
adequate snow still on the mountaintops to replenish them 
for several weeks. But there is no snow on the mountains 
now, and the reservoirs are maybe a third full and being 
depleted quite rapidly. 

This is very important for me to understand. I’ve not 
been familiar with many different crops. Red Martin says 
that they produce 200 different kinds of crops in this 
valley alone. 

I don’t know how to answer questions very well about 
it, but if you have any questions for a few minutes, I’m 
sure the farmers behind me or the conservation specialists 
would be glad to answer your questions. 

Q. During your campaign when you were running for 
President, you criticized President Ford’s veto of so many 
projects without consulting Congress. You have vetoed 
about 17 water projects without really consulting Con- 
gress. Do you feel that you’ve lost support there that you 
might need for your energy programs, the arms limitation 
talks, and do you feel that the people deserve a second 
thinking on those water projects? 

Tue Presment. Well, we’ve had a second thinking on 
the projects. As a matter of fact, we have about 300 water 
projects in the country under construction or under plans 
having been approved. After a very careful reassessment 
of the 35 most doubtful projects, I recommended that 18 
of them not be built. That’s 18 out of 300. It’s very im- 
portant not to waste money on unnecessary projects, which 
means that you can’t spend money on projects that are 
necessary now and in the future. 

I’ve not vetoed any bills of Congress yet. And I’m trying 
to work with the Congress in deleting those projects as 
they approve the appropriations for that subject this year. 

I do reserve the right, though, to veto items that the 
Congress passes if I believe very deeply that they are mis- 
taken. There’s got to be some rationale brought into the 
approval of projects. In the past, quite often those kinds 
of undertakings were created simply because of the influ- 
ence of a Congressperson in getting some special deal for 
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one district when the overall national priorities were not 
that much a consideration. 

But I think we’ve brought some realism into this pro- 
posal. As a matter of fact, in California we did not dis- 
approve any projects. The only hold-up is on the Auburn 
Dam, and the main reason—the only reason for the hold- 
ing up there is to determine if it is safe. It’s on an earth- 
quake fault zone area, and if that dam should be built 
and should fail, as one did recently in Idaho, it would de- 
stroy, for instance, the city of Sacramento. So we don’t 
want to take any chances there. But that’s the only one 
in California that has been held up, because we think they 
are needed. 

Q. Mr. President, what do you do next year if it gets 
worse? 

Tue Present. Well, there’s nothing that we can do if 
it gets worse. One reason I wanted to come to this farm is 
because they’ve shifted to a very efficient means of using 
what scarce water there is. You probably noticed a little 
hose down alongside the trees with one drip nozzle on it. 
That nozzle puts out about one gallon of water per hour— 
is that right?—and this uses for a given irrigation need, 
only about 25 percent of the water that would be re- 
quired if other means of irrigation were pursued. 

So I think there would be a shifting toward more effi- 
cient methods of irrigation, a drastic cutback in the num- 
ber of acres that are harvested. And obviously, this has 
been one of the means by which the farmers have seen the 
interrelationship between different areas of this country 
and how to conserve water that formerly has been spent 
and wasted quite prolifically. 

So I think that the main thing that we could do is just 
to provide financial aid to tide them over. As I men- 
tioned in Fresno, there’s a total appropriation in prospect 
of $1.2 billion—about $400 million of that is for direct 
grants to farmers; the other $800 million, roughly, would 
be for loans. And the decision of how that money should 
be used within the broad framework established by the 
Department of Agriculture and the Congress would be 
decided by each individual farmer involved. 

Q. Mr. President, what about your goal for reducing 
inflation down 2 percentage points if this drought con- 
tinues? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, this would have a serious, ad- 
verse impact on inflation because it would affect the price 
of food, and particularly because this is such a bountifully 
productive region. Of course, my goal for inflation control 
is in 2 or 3 years in the future. And we could take a tem- 
porary setback, I think, and still reach that goal. But 
obviously, a food shortage and extended drought would 
mean a much greater pressure for higher inflationary 
trends. There’s no way to get around it. 

Q. Mr. President, you talked to some of the area farm- 
ers for awhile. What impressions are you going to go away 
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with from this area? What can you do to help [inaudi- 
ble] 

Tue Preswent. Well, the severity of the drought is 
something that I didn’t understand until I came here and 
talked to the people involved. The surface appearance, the 
fact that the trees are still green, is misleading. 

The depletion of the reserviors, the absence of replenish- 
ment of underground water supplies, the necessity for a 
drastic cutback in the frequency of irrigation, the dropping 
of the water level below ground, the absence of snow in 
the mountains, are things that accumulatively have made 
a great impact on me. And we have proposed already an 
additional amount of Federal help, roughly $800 million. 
The total amount that’s presently to be approved, as I 
said, is about $1.2 billion. 

And I would say that California would get a very Jarge 
portion of this because of the quantity of food that’s pro- 
duced here and because the severity of the drought is 
greater in California than any other place. So a major part 
of this drought aid would come to this region. 

Q. Mr. President, there are some people in this area who 
feel that an hour or an hour and a half isn’t long enough 
to really understand the problems of this valley. Do you 
think it’s been long enough? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, I don’t claim to know all the 
problems of the valley, and I wish I could spend more time 
here. But, of course, this is my third visit to the Fresno 
area. The last time I was here was at the Erving Farm, 
just a few miles up the road. And Bob Bergland has been 
here, the Secretary of Agriculture, and, of course, we work 
very closely with Soil and Water Conservation District 
Managers like Red Martin behind me. And we also, of 
course, work with the State officials, including legislators 
and Governors and others. So I think the whole mecha- 
nism involved in analyzing the severity of the drought is 
adequate, which I think helps to overcome the very brief 
time that I could spend here myself. 

But for me to understand it personally, as a President, 
as a farmer, I think will stand me in good stead as de- 
velopments take place in the next few months. With the 
quantity of rain, I can estimate much more easily the 
beneficial effects of it. And with the extension of the 
drought, I think I can estimate very accurately the need 
for additional support and help. 

Q. Sir, do you support ground water regulation by the 
government for the first time? 

Tue Preswent. I think that the ground water regula- 
tion is going to have to come. It ought to be done, though, 
by organizations of farmers themselves. One of the ques- 
tions that we were just discussing with the two farmers 
a few minutes ago is who is going to decide, when water 
does get scarce, which kinds of crops get water and which 
ones have to do without. 

The first crops to go without water would probably 
be permanent pasture and rangeland, and then different 


kinds of trees would come in an order of priority for the 
quantity of food they produce and the value of the food. 

I don’t think that the Federai Government could ever 
get involved in it. I don’t think the State general assembly 
or the Governor could decide. I think that the farmers in 
each region like this valley, through a committee, ought 
to set up ahead of time the rules for determining who gets 
water and how much, and then let the conservation meas- 
ures be an integral part of that process and let the decision 
be made by, perhaps, the Federal administrators who con- 
trol the water reservoirs about how much water gocs to 
that region. But the allocation of water among farmers 
and among crops ought to be decided by farmer com- 
mittees in the communities involved. 

One more question. 

Q. Mr. President, do you see the possibility that you 
might increase the limit of 2,500 per farm under the emer- 
gency drought relief? 

THE Preswent. I think that’s a possibility. I don’t 
know how to answer that question yet. My first hope, of 
course, is that the rains will come and the drought will be 
alleviated. And if that should not occur, then I think you 
would have to balance two things: one is the maintenance 
of support and income of the farm families themselves; 
and secondly, and this would apply to the larger farms, 
the production of food for the Nation. And of course the 
first priority, I think, would be for the smaller farmers 
whose families’ livelihood is dependent upon getting ade- 
quate Federal aid. When the question of adequate food 
supplies builds up as a major necessity, then I think the 
larger allocation for the larger farmers might come into 
play. But that would be a second priority. 

Thank you very much. 

Reporter. Thank you, sir. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 5 p.m. at the farm of Charles 
“Chuck” and Genie Kryder. Prior to his remarks, the President 
toured the farm accompanied by Chuck Kryder, Manuel “Cal” 
Silva, and Red Martin, of the Soil and Conservation Service, De- 


partment of Agriculture. Following his remarks, the President 
went to Fresno Airport for the return trip to Washington, D.C. 


Foreign Intelligence Surveillance 


The President’s Remarks Announcing the Proposal of 
the Foreign Intelligence Surveillance Act of 1977, 
Together With Remarks by Attorney General 

Griffin B. Bell and Several Members of Congress. 

May 18, 1977 


THe Present. One of the most difficult tasks in a free 
society like our own is the correlation between adequate 
intelligence to guarantee our Nation’s security on the one 
hand, and the preservation of basic human rights on the 
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other—a freedom from unnecessary governmental intru- 
sion, a freedom from the abuse of power by those who 
are charged with major responsibilities and who have 
major capabilities brought about by their office—and this 
has been a question in foreign intelligence that has escaped 
a solution for a long time in our country. 

We’ve worked very closely with the congressional 
leaders who have been concerned about this question long 
before I became President. And I think it’s accurate to 
say that this morning we will disclose, and there will be 
proposed for passage in Congress, legislation that will 
successfully resolve this inherent conflict. With very care- 
ful judicial review, with the acquisition of warrants from 
the judiciary, working with myself, the intelligence agen- 
cies of our Government, the Attorney General, and moni- 
tored closely by Congress, I think we’]l have a mechanism 
in the future whereby our own country’s security can be 
preserved, adequate intelligence can be derived, and the 
rights of our citizens and also foreigners in our country 
can be preserved . 

This is a very delicate question. It’s one on which 
almost complete unanimity has been derived between my- 
self and the intelligence groups, Attorney General, and the 
Congress Members behind me. And the Attorney Gen- 
eral will now explain in detail and introduce to you 
Members of Congress who will go into some depth in 
response to your own questions about how this achieve- 
ment has been reached. 

My hope is that the Congress will pass this legislation 
without delay. I think it will be a major step forward 
in our country in resolving some of the questions that 
cause so much dissension and so much distrust in the 
months gone by. 

Griffin, thank you very much for letting me come out. 
T’ll listen to some of the presentations and then I'll have 
to go. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL BELL. Mr. President, Members of 
the Congress: 

One of the great things that’s happened in our coun- 
try in the past 25 years has been the renaissance in the 
area of the Bill of Rights, in particularly the refurbish- 
ment of the 14th amendment by the Supreme Court in 
the sixties. They say from every action there is always a 
reaction. And the reaction was—once we started con- 
centrating on vindicating individual rights—was the 
closer examination of some of the intelligence gathering 
agencies of the Government and a good deal of criticism 
about the way some of the gathering was being carried 
on, particularly as it respected American citizens. 

And it seems to me, it seems to the President, that one 
of the prime duties of the new administration and the 
new Congress is to restore the confidence of the American 
people in all of our institutions. This is nowhere more 
true than in intelligence gathering. And in that capacity, 
we have some legislation now that’s designed to bring 


the judiciary into the process, I think the American peo- 
ple trust the judiciary, and they will have more confidence 
in the system if we have the executive, the congressional 
and the judiciary all tied into the process so as to have 
one check the other. That is essentially what this bill, 
this legislation does. It brings the judiciary in where they 
issue the warrants and, in most instances, they check 
to see if true foreign intelligence is involved. 

If this legislation becomes law, proposed legislation, 
there’ll be no American citizen in the future who will 
ever be electronically surveilled without a judicial warrant. 

And that’s really the gist of the bill. It’s a technical 
piece of legislation. It’s something that is sorely needed 
in our country. And I want to introduce now, some of the 
people in the Congress who have long had an interest in 
this same subject, who have introduced legislation in the 
past, and call on each one of them to make some short 
remarks. 

Senator Kennedy has had a deep interest in this mat- 
ter for at least 2 years. And he’s going to introduce a bill 
in the Senate. So I want him to address us at this time. 
Senator Kennedy. 

SENATOR KENNEDY. First of all, I want to congratulate 
President Carter and General Bell for the very great sup- 
port and leadership that they have provided in breathing 
new life into the 4th amendment and protecting the 
liberties of the American people. I think their leadership 
in this important legislative achievement will be extremely 
helpful to us in the Senate and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in insuring the passage of this legislation. 

They have really built on a strong record that was 
made by former General Levi and by the leadership in 
the Senate by Senator Nelson and Senator Mathias, Sen- 
ator Phil Hart, who have—over the period of the time 
that I’ve been in the United States Senate, for some 14 
years—have really been the leaders in the United States 
Senate. 

I think all Americans, particularly in recent times, 
have been very much aware of the abuses in the area of 
the right to privacy and the abuses of the electronic 
devices in violating the privacy of American individuals. 

And I believe that this important piece of legislation 
can really remedy that particular abuse of the past. It 
will effectively guarantee to all persons as the 4th amend- 
ment prescribes, all persons, that their rights of privacy 
will be preserved under law. And I think that this will be 
an important achievement in preserving those particular 
liberties. 

I again thank the President, General Bell, for the very 
strong support and leadership that they have given to 
us in the Senate and in the House of Representatives on 
this legislation. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL BELL. Thank you, Senator Ken- 
nedy. Chairman Rodino of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee has had a similar interest in this legislation, and 
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he has agreed to introduce the bill in the House. I’d like 
to call on him now for some remarks. Chairman Rodino. 

CONGRESSMAN Ropino. Mr. President, General Bell, 
Members of Congress: 

I’m delighted to participate in these proceedings and 
to introduce the measure which I’m sure is in keeping, 
Mr. President, with the pledge that you made to the 
people when you were elected that our Government 
would be as decent as the people it serves. I think this is 
a decent piece of legislation. This is a fair piece of 
legislation. 

And I want to commend you, Mr. President, the At- 
torney General, the Members of Congress, and all of 
those who participated in the deliberations. We’ve had 
to walk a fine line between assuring that we would be 
free from the abuses that we’ve seen in the past whereby 
the rights of individuals were violated, the constitutionally 
protected rights, and the responsibility of government to 
insure that it would be free from the terroristic attacks 
that we have seen from espionage and from the theft of 
information that is necessary for the security of our 
Nation. 

I think this is really walking the fine line. And the 
people who have participated in bringing together this 
piece of legislation are to be commended for their abil- 
ity to be able to recognize that the American people are 
looking for us in Government to assure that there is fair- 
ness, that there is decency, there is justice, even though 
we talk about protecting the national security. 

And I want to say, Mr. President, that I’m proud 
to be part of this. And I hope that we readily get on to 
the enactment of this legislation which will conform 
with the 4th amendment rights of all individuals to be 
protected from unreasonable searches and seizures. 

Thank you. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL Bett. Members of the press may 
wonder how this group was selected. This is the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, a good portion of the House 
Judiciary Committee, and the Senate Select Committee 
on Intelligence. Every person here has a deep interest in 
what we are trying to do and all, we hope, are going to 
join in the movement. Not all will speak, but I want to 
have several other speakers say something because they 
are sort of speaking in a representative capacity. 

Senator Eastland is chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, and I hope he’ll give us a few words. 

SENATOR EASTLAND. Mr. President, General Bell: 


I think that this bill is vitally needed in this country, and 
I'm glad that all sides have gotten together. Some of you 
might know, I’m very partial to the FBI, and they tell me 
they are supporting this bill. Thank you. [Laughter] 

ATTORNEY GENERAL BELL. Senator Inouye was not 
able to be here this morning, and I’m sorry he could not be 
here. He wanted to be. Senator Thurmond is the ranking 
member of the Senate Judiciary Committee and has a 


deep interest in intelligence matters, military matters, and 
I want to hear from him now if he’ll say something. 

SENATOR THuRMOND. Mr. President, Mr. Attorney 
General, my colleagues in the Congress: 

I am convinced from my service on the Armed Services 
Committee, the Judiciary Committee and the Intelligence 
Committee last year that we need legislation of this kind. 
There is no question that our national security demands 
that we collect foreign intelligence. Electronic surveillance 
is one of the best ways to do that. 

On the other hand, we must protect the rights of citizens. 
Under this bill, the citizens’ rights will be protected. A 
warrant will have to be obtained from a judge and there 
will have to be a showing that it is needed and then if 
the showing is proper, it will be granted. I join in this bill 
because I think it is necessary to protect our national se- 
curity and that it will protect the rights of American 
citizens. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL BELL. Thank you, Senator. Sen- 
tor John McClellan from Arkansas is an expert in the 
Senate on criminal law, constitutional rights, and he’s had 
a chance to look at this bill and he’s with us this morning. 
I was not sure he would be able to be here. He came, and 
I appreciate it very much. Senator McClellan, we'd like 
to hear from you. 

SENATOR McCLeELLan. Mr. President, General Bell, my 
colleagues: 

I had the opportunity in the last Congress to cosponsor 
a similar bill, not identical. so ’'m not a new convert to this 
proposition. I think it is incumbent upon the Congress to 
provide the executive branch of the Government, the Jus- 
tice Department, with every tool under the Constitution 
that is needed to help protect this Government, to gather 
foreign intelligence, and in any other respect to enforce 
the laws of the land—of course, without jeopardizing in 
any way or trespassing upon the liberties of the citizen. 

Thank you. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL BELL. Thank you, Senator. Sena- 
tor Birch Bayh is chairman of the Subcommittee of the 
Intelligence Committee on Rights of Americans. He’s 
made a careful study of this bill. He’s agreed to be a co- 
sponsor or co-introducer, and we'd like to hear from him 
now. Senator Bayh. 

SENATOR Bayu. Mr. President, Mr. Attorney General, 
my colleagues: 

I think this is one of the finest examples of cooperation 
between the executive branch and the legislative branch 
I’ve seen since I’ve been in the Senate. Mr. President, I 
want to say to you, sir, and to the Attorney General and 
the Vice President, in absentia—because he’s played an 
important role in this, too—and your respective staffs, how 
much those of us on the Hill who have legislative respon- 
sibility appreciate the give and take that has transpired 
as this bill has been put together. 

The Intelligence Committee was structured in response 
to some of the abuses that were rather apparent. It bene- 
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fits none of us to relive those abuses, but there are a lot of 
cynics out there wondering whether this committee is going 
to be any more than just the paner Senate Res. 400. Last 
year, we started our responsibilities in the legislative field 
by looking at the wiretap bill. I think the hearings brought 
out certain things that could improve the bill and, indeed, 
Attorney General Levi was cooperative with us, and I’m 
glad to say that this administration in some areas has gone 
even farther than we recommended last year. 

There are still two or three areas that I think are going 
to be the product of give and take. But this, in my judg- 
ment, is a launching pad, the first step toward bringing 
our intelligence communities under a rule of law and strik- 
ing that delicate balance between providing the security 
necessary for our country and protecting the rights of 
Americans. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL BELL. Senator, I’m glad you men- 
tioned the Vice President. He’s out of the country, but I 
wouldn’t want the morning to pass without saying that 
he worked a great deal on this joint venture that we are 
presenting this morning. He had a lot to do with the leg- 
islation, with drafting it, with mediating between the 
various groups. 

Senator Charles Mathias of Maryland has worked very 
hard on this type of legislation last year and the year be- 
fore. He honors us this morning with his presence. I’d like 
to call on him. 

SENATOR Martuias. Thank you, Mr. Attorney General. 
It takes a lot more than just rhetoric to run a great republic 
like ours; it takes a lot of cooperation and coordination and 
understanding. And when Judge Bell was before the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, he promised those things. And 
I want to say that this bill is a delivery on that promise. 
He has worked very closely with our committee and with 
individual Members of the Senate and the House in de- 
veloping this legislation. 

When Senator Mansfield and I first proposed the in- 
vestigation of the intelligence community back in 1974, 
we never thought that the investigation was an end in it- 
self, but that it should produce reforms; it should produce 
remedies. And I believe that this bill is one of the remedies 
that we look for. 

The founders of the Republic knew that you had to 
restrain power with law, and that’s what we proposed to 
do in this bill. As Thomas Jefferson, who built the col- 
onnades around us once said, “Put not your faith in man, 
but bind him down with the chains of the Constitution.” 
And I believe this bill is one of the links in that chain. 

This legislation has been proposed and is often dis- 
cussed as primarily a defense of citizen’s rights. But I 
would suggest that it is a shield for those dedicated men 
and women who work in our intelligence community 
and who for a long time have lacked the support of 
defined statutory guidelines. And this will give them that 


kind of guideline and, I think, will be a protection for 
them as well as for the average American citizen. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL BELL. That was very well said by 
Senator Mathias. This will provide a shield for the dedi- 
cated men and women who gather the intelligence that 
we need so badly. 

Senator Jake Garn of Utah is a member of the Senate 
Select Committee on Intelligence and we'd like to hear 
from him now. Senator Garn. 

SENATOR Garn. Mr. President, Mr. Attorney General: 

It’s been my pleasure to work on this in the past. Sen- 
ator Bayh mentioned—and I happen to be ranking 
minority member with him on that committee—and our 
very first legislative effort in the Intelligence Committee 
was on S. 3197, which was the Foreign Intelligence Sur- 
veillance Act. We had many weeks of negotiations within 
the committee. Senator Bayh and I had differences. It 
took a lot of give and take. We had many meetings with 
Attorney General Levi and unfortunately the result of 
our effort came too late in the session. 

The bill was reported out of committee—I think a very 
good bill to accomplish what all of my colleagues have 
said today—and we ran afoul of the end of the session 
on October 1, and so it was not considered by the full 
Senate. So I compliment the administration on renewing 
this effort. 

I have reviewed the two bills. The President’s bill is 
very close to the bill that Senator Bayh and I reported 
out of our committee last year. So, although I’m sure it 
will not go through in exactly the form as proposed— 
legislation never does—Senator Bayh and I will go 
through, along with the Judiciary Committee in the Sen- 
ate and in the House and will expect to have some 
changes. But I do think they are minor difficulties that 
can be worked out. And I echo the sentiments of my 
colleagues that when this bill is passed and signed into 
law by the President, it will be a big step forward, because 
currently in the field of foreign intelligence there is no 
judicial warrant procedure at all. The Attorney General 
and the President can merely in their own determination 
decide that foreign intelligence is involved and get in- 
volved in electronic surveillance. 

So this will make it so that now in both domestic and 
foreign intelligence that the judicial warrant procedure 
will be necessary, and I do think we can strike that bal- 
ance between necessary intelligence and protecting the 
rights of American citizens. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL BELL. Thank you, Senator. 

Congressman Kastenmeier is chairman of the sub- 
committee of the House Judiciary Committee which will 
have the prime responsibility for considering and moving 
this legislation. I would like to call on Congressman Kas- 
tenmeier now. 

CoNGRESSMAN KASTENMEIER. Thank you, General 
Bell, my colleagues: 
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As chairman of the subcommittee that dealt unsuc- 
cessfully with this piece of legislation or legislation in this 
field last year, I’m certainly impressed with the difficulty 
confronting us. It’s a vexatious question, because those 
most interested have very different perspectives—the in- 
telligence community, those interested in national secu- 
rity on one side, and those especially sensitive to civil 
liberties, privacy on the other. It’s almost impossible to 
reconcile these different perspectives. And yet, as the 
President has said, in the national interest it is important 
that we have this legislation and that the judiciary, the 
executive branch, and the Congress all be mutually 
involved. 

There are other sensitive questions, Presidential powers 
and others, that are reflected in this legislation, which 
we cannot avoid. But if we do find a legislative solution, 
as I trust we will this year, it will, I think, unlock the 
problems we have in a number of other related areas of 
legislation that enable us to achieve what the President 
has set out to achieve in terms of protection of citizens’ 
rights in this country. And to that end I look forward to 
working on this piece of legislation. 

Thank you. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL BELL. Congressman McClory is 
the ranking minority member of the House Judiciary 
Committee. I’d like to call on him now. 

ConcressMAN McCuory. Thank you, General Bell. 
Mr. President, my colleagues: 

I don’t know whether you want me on this program 
or not. I rather like the 1968 legislation we had, which 
vested in the President and the Attorney General the au- 
thority to authorize wiretaps in national security cases. 
I think the primary responsibility does have to rest on the 
President and the executive and, on the other hand, I feel 
strongly that the intelligence community needs some sub- 
stantial reforms. 

As the ranking member on the House Committee on 
Intelligence, I recognize the need for these reforms. I 
would say on the other hand that we have the best in- 
telligence capability in the world, the best intelligence 
agencies. The abuses in my opinion have been very, very 
few. And the successful and effective and honorable and 
decent operations have been many. 

I don’t know whether we should permit the judiciary 
to interpose itself between the President and the right to 
conduct surveillance on foreign intelligence agents. And 
I know that we will take a very close look at this—pro- 
tect the rights of individual Americans consistent with the 
needs of our national security. And I do expect to work 
closely with Chairman Rodino and Mr. Kastenmeier to 
effectively bring to the floor of the House a bill on this 
subject which will be compatible with what the needs of 
our Nation are and the needs of all of its citizens. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL Bet. Thank you, Congressman. 
Our last speaker will be Senator Hathaway from Maine, 


a member of the Senate Select Committee on Foreign 
Intelligence. As I’ve said, Senator Inouye could not be 
here this morning, and I’ve asked Senator Hathaway 
if he’d say something on behalf of Senator Inouye and 
the Committee. 

SENATOR HatHaway. Thank you very much, Mr. At- 
torney General. The Attorney General said at the outset 
that not everybody is going to speak here, but I don’t think 
we missed more than two or three. Ladies and gentlemen, 
I simply want to assure you that although all of us here 
have had the opportunity last year when a similar bill was 
before our respective committees to go over this in great 
detail—the administration studied it in great detail—it 
will still be the subject of the extensive hearings where 
members of the public will be able to come in and com- 
ment upon the bill. It’s an extremely important matter. 
We value the input from the public and we intend to go 
over the matter with a fine-toothed comb in the commit- 
tees and on the floor so that we can assure that the rights 
of the Americans are protected. Thank you. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL BELL. Well, that concludes our 
meeting this morning. We have a number of people from 
the intelligence community here and a lot of other people 
from the House and Senate, but we won’t take the time to 
introduce all of them. We thank you very much for com- 
ing, and I know the President appreciates it. And I ap- 
preciate it. Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:30 a.m. in the Rose Garden at the 
White House. 


Foreign Intelligence Surveillance 


Announcement of the Proposal of the Foreign 
Intelligence Surveillance Act of 1977. May 18, 1977 


The President today announced that a bill developed 
by the administration, in close coordination with in- 
terested Members of Congress, will be introduced to pro- 
hibit electronic surveillance in the United States for 
intelligence purposes without a judicial warrant. This bill 
will be introduced in the Senate by Senator Kennedy 
and in the House by Congressman Rodino. It was trans- 
mitted to the Congress today. 

The Carter administration bill was drafted by an inter- 
agency committee composed of members of the intelli- 
gence community and chaired by the Attorney General. 
The bill would make illegal the abuses of the past, con- 
firm the need for electronic surveillance for intelligence 
purposes in limited circumstances, and subject to the 
procedures of the bill all electronic surveillance in the 
United States. 

Last year a similar bill was reported by the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee and the Senate Intelligence Commit- 
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tee. The Carter administration bill expands protections 
for Americans in three major areas beyond the bill spon- 
sored last year by the Ford administration: 

(1) The current bill recognizes no inherent power of 
the President to conduct electronic surveillance. Last year, 
there was an explicit reservation of Presidential power. 

(2) It ensures that persons in the United States cannot 
be targeted for electronic surveillance without a judicial 
warrant. Last year’s bill did not extend the warrant re- 
quirement to NSA “watch listing” of American citizens. 

(3) Judges are allowed to review the executive certi- 
fication that the information sought is foreign intelligence 
information when United States persons are targeted. 

The bill does not cover electronic surveillance abroad, 
but the administration, in coordination with interested 
Members of Congress, is drafting separate legislation to 
provide protections for Americans abroad from electronic 
surveillance for both intelligence and law enforcement 
purposes. 

The bill generally requires Americans to be engaged 
in criminal conduct before they can be targeted for elec- 
tronic surveillance. It provides one narrow exception for 
electronic surveillance of Americans who are not engaged 
in criminal activity, although they must be engaged in 
the collection or transmission of national security infor- 
mation to a foreign intelligence service in a clandestine 
manner pursuant to the direction of a foreign intelligence 
service. The reason for this one exception is that the cur- 
rent espionage laws do not clearly criminalize such activity. 
The Department of Justice is now reviewing the espionage 
laws and will propose revisions and modernization so that 
electronic surveillance of Americans will only be permitted 
when they violate the law. 


Procedures in the Bill 


The bill provides a procedure by which the Attorney 
General may authorize applications to the courts for war- 
rants to conduct electronic surveillance within the United 
States for foreign intelligence purposes. Applications for 
warrants are to be made to one of seven district court 
judges publicly designated by the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court. Denials of such applications may be ap- 
pealed to a special three-judge court of review and 
ultimately to the Supreme Court. 

Approval of a warrant application under this bill would 
require a finding by the judge that the target of the sur- 
veillance is a “foreign power” or an “agent of a foreign 
power.” These terms, defined in the bill, ensure that no 
United States citizen or permament resident alien may be 
targeted for electronic surveillance unless a judge finds 
probable cause to believe either that he is engaged in 
clandestine intelligence, sabotage, or terrorist activities for 
or on behalf of a foreign power in violation of the law, or 
that, pursuant to the direction of a foreign intelligence 
service, he is collecting or transmitting in a clandestine 


manner information or material likely to harm the secu- 
rity of the United States. The judge would be required to 
find that the facilities or place at which the electronic 
surveillance is to be directed are being used or are about to 
be used by a foreign power or an agent of a foreign power. 

As a safeguard, approval of the warrant would also 
require a finding that procedures will be followed in the 
course of the surveillance to minimize the acquisition, re- 
tention, and dissemination of information relating to 
United States persons which does not relate to national 
defense, foreign affairs, or the terrorist activities, sabotage 
activities, or clandestine intelligence activities of a foreign 
power. Special minimization procedures for electronic 
surveillance targeting entities directed and controlled by 
foreign governments which are largely staffed by Ameri- 
cans are also subject to judicial review. 

Finally, the judge would be required to find that a 
certification has been made by the Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs or a similar official, that 
the information sought by the surveillance is “foreign in- 
telligence information” necessary to the national defense 
or the conduct of foreign affairs of the United States, or 
is necessary to the ability of the United States to protect 
itself against the clandestine intelligence, terrorist, or 
sabotage activities of a foreign power. Where the surveil- 
lance is targeted against a United States person, the judge 
can review the certification. 

The bill creates two different types of warrants. A 
special warrant which will not require as much sensitive 
information to be given to the judge is only available with 
respect to “official” foreign powers—foreign governments 
and their components, factions of foreign nations, and 
entities which are openly acknowledged by a foreign gov- 
ernment to be directed and controlled by that government. 
The other warrant is applicable to all U.S. citizens and 
permanent resident aliens. 

The judge could approve electronic surveillance for 
foreign intelligence purposes for a period of 90 days, ex- 
cept where the surveillance is targeted against the special 
class of foreign powers and, in such cases, the approval 
can be as long as one year. Any extension of the surveil- 
lance beyond that period would require a reapplication 
to the judge and new findings as required for the original 
order. 

Emergency warrantless surveillances would be per- 
mitted in limited circumstances, provided that a warrant 
is obtained within 24 hours of the initiation of the surveil- 
lance. 

For purposes of oversight, the bill requires annual re- 
ports to the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts and the Congress of various statistics related to 
applications and warrants for electronic surveillance. The 
President is committed to providing to the appropriate 
committees of Congress in executive session such other 
information as is necessary for effective oversight. 
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Federal Incentive Awards Program 


The President’s Remarks Upon Presenting the Award to 
Lawrence L. Guzick at a Ceremony in the Rose 
Garden. May 18, 1977 


Tue Preswent. I believe in 1954, the Government es- 
tablished a procedure by which distinguished employees 
could be rewarded for suggestions or inventions that saved 
the American taxpayers tremendous amounts of money. 
This is only the sixth time that the maximum award will 
have been made. Mr. Guzick is an engineer. He has 
evolved a device which has been now adopted in the Navy 
and, I think, which has a great potential for adoption in 
all steam systems in the military and in private industry. 

It’s a small device. I was given one this morning to take 
a look at. And this little metering device for permitting 
steam-trapped pressure to escape—is that correct?—has 
already saved more than 875,000 barrels of oil and more 
than a half million dollars in repair costs in the Navy 
alone. 

This is a saving of about $1014 million to the Federal 
Government. I understand that Mr. Guzick, after he 
designed this device and had it patented, had a hard time 
getting it adopted for use. This is typical, I think, of what 
does occur quite often unnecessarily in our government 
structure, but it’s also a tribute to him that his persistence 
and his ingenuity has brought such rich dividends to the 
American people. I’m very proud to present this morning 
the maximum award to Mr. Guzick that can be presented 
under the Employee Incentive Program of the Federal 
Government. 

I think we have all heard that the award is for $25,000. 
The check is for $18,130.31. Perhaps we ought to devise 
another incentive reward for somebody who can come 
up with an idea of not withholding taxes when such an 
award is presented. But this is your share of the award, 
and the Navy has now saved $10,500,000, plus about 
$7,000 that we have taken out of your award for taxes. 
[Laughter] 

I do want to thank you. It’s a great honor for me 
to participate in this ceremony. And I think it’s a tribute 
to Mr. Guzick, but also in some ways, this is a tribute 
to all the superlative civil servants that work for our 
Government. They’re not recognized often enough, and 
the quiet professionalism that’s there is a great strength 
to a President. And the absence of adequate recognition 
is something that I hope can be alleviated. 

I know that the Navy officials here and the Secretary 
of the Navy, Graham Claytor, and others, join me in 
congratulating Mr. Guzick in expressing our sincere 
thanks to him on behalf of the American people for the 
superlative contribution to our Nation’s security and to 


the more efficient administration of the jobs of all of us 
from the President on down. 

So this saved us $10,500,000, Mr. Guzick, and we 
thank you very much for this contribution to the American 
people. 

Good luck to you. 

SECRETARY CayTor. Thank you very much, Mr. Pres- 
ident. I’m not only very proud of this invention which 
has saved us so much money, but I’m also proud that 
the Navy was able to put it to use as fast as it did, in 
spite of the bureaucratic problems that we all face. I’m 
proud of that. 


I also want to say that I hope we can have a few more 
inventions like this, because if we do, we'll balance that 
budget a whole lot sooner than we otherwise would be 
able to. Thank you very much. 


THE Present. As a completely nonpartisan Presi- 
dent, I’d like to point out that of the six maximum awards 
that have been presented in the last 23 years, the Navy 
has won four of them. [Laughter] 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:55 a.m. 

The Federal Incentive Awards Program is administered by the 
Civil Service Commission which provides guidance and assistance 
to Federal agencies in encouraging employees to contribute to econ- 
omy of Government operations through their suggestions, inven- 
tions, and/or superior performance. 


Budget Rescission and Deferrals 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
a Rescission, a Deferral, and Revisions to Two 
Previously Transmitted Deferrals. May 18, 1977 


To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with the Impoundment Control Act 
of 1974, I herewith propose rescission of $126.2 million 
appropriated for the Patrol Hydrofoil Missile program 
of the Department of Defense. In addition, I am report- 
ing a deferral of $31.8 million for the Energy Research 
and Development Administration, Clinch River Breeder 
Reactor project, and revisions to two deferrals previously 
transmitted. 

The details of the proposed rescission and the defer- 
rals are contained in the attached reports. 


Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 
May 18, 1977. 
NOTE: The attachments detailing the rescission and deferrals are 
printed in the Federal Register of May 23, 1977. 


The President’s message was not issued in the form of a White 
House press release. 
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CONVENTIONAL ARMS TRANSFER 
POLICY 


Statement by the President. May 19, 1977 


The virtually unrestrained spread of conventional weaponry threatens sta- 
bility in every region of the world. Total arms sales in recent years have risen 
to over $20 billion, and the United States accounts for more than one-half 
of this amount. Each year, the weapons transferred are not only more numer- 
ous but also more sophisticated and deadly. Because of the threat to world 
peace embodied in this spiralling arms traffic and because of the special re- 
sponsibilities we bear as the largest arms seller, I believe that the United States 
must take steps to restrain its arms transfers. 

Therefore, shortly after my inauguration, I directed a comprehensive review 
of U.S. conventional arms transfer policy, including all military, political, and 
economic factors. After reviewing the results of this study and discussing those 
results with Members of Congress and foreign leaders, I have concluded that 
the United States will henceforth view arms transfers as an exceptional foreign 
policy implement, to be used only in instances where it can be clearly demon- 
strated that the transfer contributes to our national security interests. We 
will continue to utilize arms transfers to promote our security and the security 
of our close friends. But in the future the burden of persuasion will be on those 
who favor a particular arms sale, rather than those who oppose it. 

To implement a policy of arms restraint, I am establishing the following set 
of controls, applicable to all transfers except those to countries with which we 
have major defense treaties (NATO, Japan, Australia, and New Zealand). 
We will remain faithful to our treaty obligations and will honor our historic 
responsibilities to assure the security of the State of Israel. These controls will 
be binding unless extraordinary circumstances necessitate a Presidential ex- 
ception, or where I determine that countries friendly to-the United States 
must depend on advanced weaponry to offset quantitative and other disad- 
vantages in order to maintain a regional balance. 

1. The dollar volume (in constant FY 1976 dollars) of new commitments 
under the Foreign Military Sales and Military Assistance Programs for 
weapons and weapons-related items in FY 1978 will be reduced from the 
FY 1977 total. Transfers which can clearly be classified as services are not 
covered, nor are commercial sales, which the U.S. Government monitors 
through the issuance of export licenses. Commercial sales are already sig- 
nificantly restrained by existing legislation and executive branch policy. 

2. The United States will not be the first supplier to introduce into a region 
newly developed, advanced weapons systems which would create a new or sig- 
nificantly higher combat capability. Also, any commitment for sale or copro- 
duction of such weapons is prohibited until they are operationally deployed 
with U.S. forces, thus removing the incentive to promote foreign sales in an 
effort to lower unit costs for Defense Department procurement. 

3. Development or significant modification of advanced weapons systems 
solely for export will not be permitted. 

4. Coproduction agreements for significant weapons, equipment, and major 
components (beyond assembly of subcomponents and the fabrication of high- 
turnover spare parts ) are prohibited. A limited class of items will be considered 
for coproduction arrangements, but with restrictions on third-country exports, 
since these arrangements are intended primarily for the coproducer’s 
requirements. 

5. In addition to existing requirements of the law, the United States, as 
a condition of sale for certain weapons, equipment, or major components, 
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may stipulate that we will not entertain any requests for retransfers. By estab- 
lishing at the outset that the United States will not entertain such requests, we 
can avoid unnecessary bilateral friction caused by later denials. 

6. An amendment to the international traffic in arms regulations will be 
issued, requiring policy level authorization by the Department of State for 
actions by agents of the United States or private manufacturers which might 
promote the sale of arms abroad. In addition, embassies and military repre- 
sentatives abroad will not promote the sale of arms and the Secretary of 
Defense will continue his review of Government procedures, particularly 
procurement regulations which may provide incentives for foreign sales. 

In formulating security assistance programs consistent with these controls, 
we will continue our efforts to promote and advance respect for human rights 
in recipient countries. Also, we will assess the economic impact of arms trans- 
fers to those less-developed countries receiving U.S. economic assistance. 

I am initiating this policy of restraint in the full understanding that actual 
reductions in the worldwide traffic in arms will require multilateral coopera- 
tion. Because we dominate the world market to such a degree, I believe that 
the United States can and should take the first step. However, in the imme- 
diate future the United States will meet with other arms suppliers, including 
the Soviet Union, to begin discussion of possible measures for multilateral 
action. In addition, we will do whatever we can to encourage regional agree- 


ments among purchasers to limit arms imports. 





Agency for International 
Development 


Announcement of Intention to Nominate 

Robert H. Nooter To Be Deputy Administrator and 
Jean P. Lewis and Abelardo L. Valdez To Be Assistant 
Administrators. May 19, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
Robert H. Nooter to be Deputy Administrator of the 
Agency for International Development (AID), and Jean 
P. Lewis and Abelardo L. Valdez to be Assistant Admin- 
istrators of AID. 

Nooter has been Assistant Administrator of the Bureau 
for the Near East at AID since 1974. He was born July 
14, 1926, in St. Louis, Mo., and received’ a B.S. in indus- 
trial engineering from the University of California in 
1945. Between 1947 and 1962, he worked for the Nooter 
Corp., in St. Louis, serving as vice president for opera- 
tions from 1959 to 1962. 

From 1962 to 1965, Nooter was Director of USAID in 
Uruguay, and from 1965 to 1967, he was Director/ 
Attache for USAID in Liberia. He served as Deputy As- 
sistant Administrator of AID’s Bureau for Asia from 1968 
to 1970; Assistant Administrator of the Bureau for Viet- 
nam from 1970 to 1972; and Assistant Administrator of 
the Bureau for Supporting Assistance from 1972 to 1974. 

Lewis, whose area of responsibility will be legislative 
affairs, is currently Deputy Assistant Administrator of the 
Office of Legislative Affairs at AID. She was born May 
22, 1918, in Montgomery, Ala., and attended American 


University. In 1957 and 1958, she was an administrative 
assistant for the Alabama League of Municipalities. 

From 1958 to 1961, Lewis was a staff assistant for 
then-Senator John F. Kennedy’s Presidential campaign. 
From 1961 to 1967, she was a Special Assistant in the 
Executive Office of the President. From 1967 to 1975, 
Lewis was Congressional Liaison Officer in the Office of 
Legislative Affairs at AID. Since 1975, she has been 
Deputy Assistant Administrator in the Office of Legis- 
lative Affairs at AID. 

Valdez, whose area of responsibility will be Latin 
America, is a partner in the law firm of Purcell, Hansen & 
Valdez in Washington. He was born August 31, 1942, 
in Floresville, Tex. He received a B.S. in civil engineering 
from Texas A&M College in 1965, a J.D. from Baylor 
Law School in 1970, and an LL.M. from Harvard Law 
School in 1974. 

Valdez served in the U.S. Army as a lieutenant from 
1965 to 1967, and served as Military Aide to the Presi- 
dent at the White House for that period. He was an 
attorney for the Federal Power Commission from 1970 
to 1971, and for the Overseas Private Investment Cor- 
poration from 1971 to 1973. Valdez served as general 
counsel of the Inter-American Foundation from 1973 
until 1975, when he became a partner in Purcell, Hansen 
& Valdez. 

Valdez is chairman of the American Society of Inter- 
national Law Project on Legal Services to the Poor and 
Public Interest Law in Latin America, and of the Com- 
mittee on Agricultural Law of the Inter-American Bar 
Association. He has had several articles published on legal 
topics and Latin America. 
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Civil Aeronautics Board 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Alfred E. Kahn To Be a Member and To Designate 
Him as Chairman. May 19, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
Alfred E. Kahn, of Trumansburg, N.Y., to be a mem- 
ber of the Civil Aeronautics Board. The President also 
indicated that if confirmed by the Senate, Kahn would 
be designated Chairman of the Board. Kahn is chair- 
man of the New York State Public Service Commission. 

He was born October 17, 1917, in Paterson, N.J. He 
received a B.A. in 1936 and an M.A. in 1937 from New 
York University, and a Ph. D. in economics from Yale 
University in 1942. He served in the U.S. Army in 1943. 

From 1947 to 1974, Kahn was on the faculty at Cornell 
University, serving as chairman of the department of 
economics from 1958 to 1963 and dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences from 1969 to 1974. From 1964 to 1969, 
he was a member of the board of trustees of the university. 

From 1955 to 1957, Kahn was also on the staff of the 
Council of Economic Advisors, and in 1950 and 1951 he 
was on the staff of the Brookings Institution. He has been 
chairman of the New York State Public Service Commis- 
sion since 1974. 


Federal National Mortgage 
Association 


Announcement of Appointment of Three Members 
and a Reappointment to the Board of Directors. 
May 19, 1977 


The President today announced the appointment of 
three members of the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion (FNMA) for terms expiring on the date of the an- 
nual meeting in 1978. They are: 


Marvin S. Gilman, of Wilmington, Del. Gilman, 55, 
is executive vice president of Leon N. Weiner & Associates 
and an associate professor of urban affairs and public 
policy at the University of Delaware. Gilman is active in 
the National Association of Home Builders and has served 
in a number of official capacities for the association. From 
1974 to 1976, he was a member of the board of directors 
of the National Committee Against Discrimination in 
Housing. 

Raymond H. Lapin, of Sausalito, Calif. Lapin, 58, is 
president and chairman of the board of R. H. Lapin Co., 
of San Francisco, a mortgage finance firm. He served as 
first President and Chairman of the Board of FNMA, and 


presided over the semi-privatization of FNMA in 1968. 
He also served as President of the Government National 
Mortgage Association in 1968. 

John D. Thompson, of Washington, D.C. Thompson, 
53, is president and treasurer of Vijon Realty Co., which 
specializes in approvals, consulting, and sales, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia metropolitan area. He is president of the 
National Association of Real Estate Brokers, Inc. 
(NAREB), which represents black realtors. He is also a 
member of the National Association of Realtors. He is 
on the FNMA Advisory Committee. 

The President also announced that Ruth Prokop, Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, will be reappointed to the Board of Direc- 
tors of the FNMA. Prokop had previously been appointed 
to the Board for a term expiring on the date of the an- 
nual meeting in 1977. Her new term will expire on the 
date of the annual meeting in 1978. 


Department of the Army 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Robert L. Nelson To Be Assistant Secretary for 
Manpower and Reserve Affairs. May 19, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nomi- 
nate Robert L. Nelson, of Washington, D.C., to be As- 
sistant Secretary of the Army (Manpower and Reserve 
Affairs). Nelson is president of the broadcasting division 
of Washington Star Communications, Inc., and executive 
vice president and corporate counsel of the company. 

He was born August 10, 1931, in Dover, N.H. He re- 
ceived a B.A. in 1956 from Bates College and an LL.B. 
in 1959 from Georgetown University Law Center. He 
served in the U.S. Army in 1953 and 1954. 

Nelson served as legislative assistant and special assist- 
ant to the Director for the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights from 1958 to 1963. From 1963 to 1966, he was a 
special assistant and program secretary for Brazil for the 
Agency for International Development. 

From 1966 to 1970, Nelson was deputy executive di- 
rector, then executive director, of the Lawyers Commit- 
tee for Civil Rights Under Law. He served as deputy cam- 
paign manager and treasurer for Senator Edmund 
Muskie’s Presidential campaign from 1970 to 1972. He 
has been executive vice president and corporate counsel 
of Washington Star Communications since 1972. 

Nelson is vice chairman of the Redevelopment Land 
Agency of the District of Columbia and is a member of 
the board of directors of the Pennsylvania Avenue De- 
velopment Corporation. He is also on the boards of direc- 
tors of the Federal City Council, Downtown Progress, 
and the Community Foundation of Greater Washington. 
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United States Ambassador 
to Costa Rica 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Marvin Weissman. May 19, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
Marvin Weissman, of Bethesda, Md., to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United States to 
Costa Rica. Weissman was Director of the Office of Cen- 
tral American Affairs at the State Department from 1975 
to 1977. 

He was born January 25, 1927, in Cleveland, Ohio. 
He received a Ph. B. in 1948 from the University of Chi- 
cago and an M.P.A. in 1953 from Maxwell Graduate 
School, Syracuse University. He served in the U.S. Army 
in 1945 and 1946. 

From 1954 to 1956, Weissman was public administra- 
tion advisor for the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration in Santiago. From 1955 to 1958, he was a pro- 
fessor of public administration at Catholic University of 
Chile, and an economic and financial consultant in Chile 
and Venezuela. He was director of the International Co- 
operation Administration’s First Latin American Regional 
Conference on Adminstrative Management in 1958. 

Weissman was chief of the Public Administration Divi- 
sion of the International Cooperation Administration in 
Quito from 1958 to 1961. In 1959, he was also a con- 
sultant on budgetary administration to the Peruvian Fi- 
nance Ministry. 

In 1961 and 1962, Weissman was a public administra- 
tion advisor in Lima. In 1962 and 1963, he was director 
of the Office for Institutional Development of the Alliance 
for Progress. 

He was Director of the U.S. AID mission to Guatemala 
from 1963 to 1967; of the U.S. AID mission to Co- 
lombia from 1967 to 1973; and of the U.S. AID mission 
to Brazil from 1973 until 1975, when he became Di- 
rector-of the Office of Central American Affairs at the 
State Department. 


United States Ambassador 
to Jamaica 
Announcement of Intention To Nominate 


Frederick Irving. May 19, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
Frederick Irving, of Providence, R.I., to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United States 


to Jamaica. Irving served as Assistant Secretary of State 
for Oceans and International Environmental and Scien- 
tific Affairs from 1976 to 1977. 

He was born May 2, 1921, in Providence, R.I. He re- 
ceived a B.A. from Brown University in 1943 and an M.A. 
in 1946 from the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. 
He served in the U.S. Army Air Force from 1943 to 1945. 

From 1946 to 1951, Irving was an economic program 
examiner in the International Division of the Bureau of 
the Budget. In 1951 and 1952, he was Chief of the West- 
ern European Post Management Branch in the Bureau of 
European Affairs at the State Department. 

From 1952 to 1954, Irving was Deputy Director of 
Administration in Vienna. From 1954 to 1957, he was 
with the Bureau of European Affairs as Deputy Execu- 
tive Director for German-Austrian affairs, then Deputy 
Executive Director for European affairs. He served as Di- 
rector of the Office of the Budget at the State Department 
from 1957 to 1959. 

Irving was special assistant to the Under Secretary for 
Economic Affairs in 1959, and in 1959-60 he attended 
the National War College. From 1960 to 1962, he was 
Chief of the Economic and Commercial Section in 
Wellington. 

From 1962 to 1964, Irving was Executive Director of 
the Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs at the 
State Department. He served as Executive Director of the 
Bureau of European Affairs from 1965 to 1967. In 1967 
and 1968, he was Deputy Chief of Mission in Vienna, and 
in 1968 and 1969 he was Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Operations. 

Irving was Deputy Assistant Secretary for Educational 
and Cultural Affairs from 1969 to 1972. He served as Am- 
bassador to Iceland from 1972 until 1976, when he be- 
came Assistant Secretary of State for Oceans and Inter- 
national Environmental and Scientific Affairs. In 1976, 
he also served as U.S. Alternative Representative to the 
twentieth session of the General Conference of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. 


Poznan International 
Technical Fair 


Announcement of Designation of Representative 
Dan Rostenkowski To Be the President’s 
Representative. May 19, 1977 


The President today announced that he has asked 
Representative Dan Rostenkowski to be his Representa- 
tive to the Poznan International Technical Fair. 

The Poznan Fair will be held in Poland from June 12 
to 21, and is considered the most important foreign com- 
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mercial event in that country. 

Representative Rostenkowski will represent the Presi- 
dent at Opening Day and America Day ceremonies, and 
will cohost a reception with the U.S. Ambassador. 


American Television Industry 


Announcement of an Agreement with Japan To Limit 
the Number of Japanese Color Television Receivers 
Shipped to the U.S. Market. May 20, 1977 


President Carter has approved an Orderly Marketing 
Agreement (OMA) signed today with the Government of 
Japan, which will limit the number of Japanese color tele- 
vision receivers shipped to the U.S. market for 3 years, 
from July 1, 1977, to June 30, 1980. 


The President chose this agreement, under the Trade 
Act of 1974, as the appropriate import relief in the na- 
tional economic interest to remedy serious injury to the 
domestic industry and its workers, which the U.S. Inter- 
national Trade Commission (USITC) found last March 
to have been substantially caused by increased imports, 
over 80 percent of which come from Japan. A USITC 
recommendations for tariff increases was rejected by the 
President as not being in the national economic interest. 


At the same time, the President determined that imports 
of monochrome (black-and-white) sets have not substan- 
tially caused or threatened serious domestic injury. 

These actions were announced today by Ambassador 
Robert S. Strauss, the President’s Special Representative 
for Trade Negotiations, who negotiated the OMA with 
Japan. 

Ambassador Strauss characterized the U.S.-Japan ac- 
cord as a “fair and equitable arrangement—one which 
does not unnecessarily limit trade or raise consumer costs, 
but which also gives American firms and workers time to 
adjust to international competition without market dis- 
ruption caused by sudden surges in import penetration.” 

U.S. imports of color TVs from Japan almost tripled 
last year over 1975 levels—to 2.7 million sets from 1.0 
million. An additional several hundred thousand Japanese 
units entered the U.S. market in varying stages of com- 
pletion and assembly, including so-called “kits,” and other 
substantially assembled but not complete sets. Together, 
these shipments comprise more than 80 percent of all 
current U.S. color TV imports. 

The OMA with Japan defines categories of complete 
and incomplete receivers, both assembled and unassem- 
bled, more broadly than under definitions used by the 
USITC in its remedy recommendation for higher tariffs. 
Thus, the OMA definitions cover more “complete” and 


“incomplete” sets than the USITC remedy, particularly 
sets which require relatively little or no U.S. labor con- 
tent. (The contrasting definitions are attached to this 
release. ) 

Under the U.S.-Japan OMA, limits of 1.56 million 
units per year are placed on “complete,” but not neces- 
sarily fully assembled receivers, and of 190,000 units per 
year on “incomplete” receivers (see attached definition). 

These two categories together total 1.75 million units 
per year over the next 3 years, beginning July 1, 1977. 
This figure is comparable to the 1976 Japanese exports 
of “complete” and “incomplete” color receivers. 

Thus, the OMA provides Japan continued access to 
the U.S. color TV market for the next 3 years at a level 
consonant with its recent representative historic share, but 
approximately 40 percent below the abnormally high 1976 
rate of penetration, which has been continuing into 1977. 
It also contains an “equity clause” which provides for 
extension of import controls by the United States to any 
other supplier which attempts to take unfair advantage of 
the Japanese restraints. 

Further, in order to assure the effectiveness of the agree- 
ment, separate assurances have been made that the Japa- 
nese Government will encourage investment by Japanese 
TV makers in productive U.S. facilities to provide for 
substantial levels of U.S. labor content in the completion 
and assembly of semi-finished imports. 

The President chose the OMA remedy over a rec- 
ommendation by the USITC for a quintupling of duties 
on imports of color TV sets from 5 percent ad valorem to 
25 percent. The President found that this remedy was not 
in the overall national economic interest on several counts. 

First, it would have resulted in an undue and unjustifi- 
able cost to consumers in higher prices reflecting the 
higher duties. Because of current heavy inventories of 
Japanese color sets as a result of last year’s record imports, 
the OMA limit on numbers of sets is not expected to result 
in any immediate significant price increases. In future 
years, the OMA may result in increased investment and 
capacity in the United States, thereby reducing pressures 
for increased prices. 

Second, the high tariffs would have applied to all im- 
ported color TVs, whereas increased imports from Japan 
were the principal cause of concern. 

Third, nothing in the USITC remedy would have pre- 
vented circumvention of relief by minor design changes 
in imported receivers. 

Finally, the higher duties would have exposed the 
United States to significant potential claims of trade 
damage by supplying countries, exposing the United 
States to compensatory duty reductions in other import 
levies or foreign retaliation against other American ex- 
ports. 

To monitor the adjustment of the domestic industry 
and conditions in the domestic market, the President will 
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request the USITC to report regularly on domestic pro- 
duction, sales, inventories, employment, and prices of 
color television sets. 

The USITC in its March report found by majority 
vote that color receiver imports were causing injury, but 
split 3-3 on the questions of injury due to imports of color 
sub-assemblies and monochrome receivers. The President 
found with the three Commissioners who found injury to 
the domestic color sub-assembly industry, and with the 
three Commissioners who found no injury to the mono- 
chrome industry. 

The Congress has 90 working days in which to con- 
sider resolutions of disapproval of his action in imple- 
menting the U.S.-Japan OMA as the appropriate remedy 
for domestic color TV market disruption. 


[Following are the attachments referred to in the announcement:] 


ATTACHMENT A 
U.S.-JAPAN AGREEMENT 
DEFINITION 


Complete television receiver 

a) A television receiver, fully assembled, whether or not pack- 
aged or tested for distribution to the ultimate purchaser. 

b) A complete kit of a television receiver which can be assembled 
into a fully assembled television receiver. 

Incomplete television receiver 

A television receiver which, while not complete as defined above, 

is assembled to a substantially full extent, that is: 

a. A picture tube is packaged together with a significant portion 
of television receiver electronics, that is, a printed circuit 
board that performs any of the functions of the intermediate 
frequency detector and modulator; or 

. all or part of a chassis frame, if required, with a main printed 
circuit board* which is packaged together with one or more 
of the following components: tuner or channel selector as- 
sembly, antenna, deflection yoke, degaussing coils, picture 
tube mounting bracket, grounding assembly, other parts neces- 
sary to fix the picture tube in place, consumer operated con- 
trols,” other parts necessary to fix the tuner in place,* and 
speakers. 

ATTACHMENT B 
USITG REMEDY DEFINITION 


(a) the term “complete” refers to a television receiver, fully 
assembled, whether or not tested or packaged for distribution to 
the ultimate purchaser; and 

(b) the term “incomplete” refers to a television receiver which, 
while not complete, is substantially complete, that is— 

(i) at least assembled to the point where the picture tube is 

in place as a part thereof, or 

(ii) if the picture tube is not in place, at least assembled to the 

point where no more remains to be done, prior to installation 
in its cabinet, than the incorporation of the picture tube, 
tuner, and incidental components. 


* When the main printed circuit board is composed of two or 
more printed circuit boards, the main printed circuit board stated 
above refers to the multiple number of printed circuit boards. 

* Knobs, levers, and buttons which can be removed by the con- 
sumer, with the exception of those connected to the tuner or 
channel selector assembly. 

* Screws, washers, nuts, bolts, and clips. 


American Television Industry 


The President’s Memorandum for the Special 
Representative for Trade Negotiations. Dated 
May 19, 1977. Released May 20, 1977 


MEMORANDUM FOR: 
The Special Representative for Trade Negotiations 
SUBJECT: 
Import Relief Determination Under Section 202(b) 
of the Trade Act of 1974: Television Receivers 


Decision Memorandum on Television Receivers 


Pursuant to Section 202(b)(1) of the Trade Act of 
1974 (P.L. 93-618), I have determined the actions I 
will take with respect to the report of the United States 
International Trade Commission (USITC) dated 
March 22, 1977, concerning television receivers, color 
and monochrome, assembled or not assembled, finished 
or not finished, and subassemblies thereof. In that report 
the Commission determined that color television receivers, 
assembled or not assembled, finished or not finished, pro- 
vided for in item 685.20 of the TSUS are being imported 
into the United States in such increased quantities as to 
be a substantial cause of serious injury to the domestic 
industry producing articles like or directly competitive 
with the imported articles. Three Commissioners found 
injury in both the color and monochrome televsion 
industries. 

Pursuant to Section 330(d) of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended, the President may accept, in the case of an 
evenly divided USITC vote on an injury determination, 
the determination of either set of Commissioners on 
the question of injury. I have decided to accept the deter- 
mination of those three Commissioners who voted that the 
domestic monochrome television industry has not been 
seriously injured or threatened with serious injury by in- 
creased imports. Import relief is therefore not authorized 
for this industry under section 203 of the Trade Act of 
1974. I have, however, decided to accept the determina- 
tion of those three Commissioners who voted that the do- 
mestic industry producing subassemblies of color television 
receivers has been seriously injured by increased imports. 

Pursuant to section 202(b) (1) of the Trade Act, I have 
determined to provide import relief to the television indus- 
try producing color television receivers, assembled or not 
assembled, finished or not finished and subassemblies 
thereof provided for in item 685.20 of the TSUS. 

I am, therefore, directing you to negotiate and conclude 
an orderly marketing agreement with the Government of 
Japan, the major supplying country, to resolve the im- 
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mediate problems of our domestic color television indus- 
try for a three-year period which will provide the domes- 
tic industry time to remedy the injury found to exist. 
This determination is to be published in the Federal 
Register. 
Jrummy CarTER 


NoTE: The memorandum was not issued in the form of a White 
House press release. 


American Television Industry 


The President’s Letter to the Speaker of the House and 
to the President of the Senate Transmitting a Report on 
His Decision Concerning Import Relief for the Color 
Television Industry. Dated May 19, 1977. 

Released May 20, 1977 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President: ) 

In accordance with Section 203(b)(1) of the Trade 
Act of 1974, I am enclosing a report to the Congress set- 
ting forth the action I am taking on color television re- 
ceivers pursuant to Section 203(a) of the Trade Act. 

Sincerely, 
Jimmy CarTER 


Import RELIEF FOR CoLor TELEVISION INDUSTRY 


As required by Section 203(b)(1) of the Trade Act 
of 1974, I am transmitting this report to the Congress 
setting forth my determination to provide import relief 
to the United States color television receiver industry cov- 
ered by the affirmative injury determination of March 22, 
1977 of the United States International Trade Commis- 
sicn (USITC) under Section 201(d)(1) of the Trade 
Act. As my decision does not provide the import relief 
recommended by the Commission, I am setting forth the 
reasons why I have taken action different from the rec- 
ommended by the USITC. 

After considering the interests of both American con- 
sumers and producers, I have concluded that an orderly 
marketing agreement is the most effective remedy for the 
injury caused by increased imports to the color tele- 
vision receiver industry and its employees. 

My decision was based upon my evaluation of the na- 
tional economic interest. The remedy recommended by 
the USITC was the imposition of additional tariffs on 
color television receivers. The tariff increase recom- 
mended by the Commission was an additional 20 
percentage points during the first year of import relief fol- 
lowed by 20, 15, 15 and 10 percentage point additional 
duties in the second through fifth years of the remedy. The 
existing duty is five percent. 


Although a majority of the USITC Commissioners 
found injury to the domestic color television receiver in- 
dustry, only three Commissioners found injury to the 
monochrome television industry. Since the Commission 
was evenly divided on the subject of injury to the mono- 
chrome television industry, I have determined, pursuant 
to Section 330(d) of the Tariff Act of 1930, to consider 
the vote of the three Commissioners determining no in- 
jury to the monochrome television receiver industry as 
the Commission determination. Consequently, no import 
relief is authorized under the Trade Act of 1974. I have, 
however, accepted the view of the three Commissioners 
determining serious injury to exist in the industry pro- 
ducing color television receiver subassemblies, certain ones 
of which I am including in my import relief determi- 
nation. 

To remedy the serious injury found by the USITC to 
exist in the domestic color television industry, I have de- 
termined to provide import relief in the form of an orderly 
marketing agreement with Japan, the major supplier to 
the U.S. market of color television reccivers. Japan sup- 
plies over 80 percent of all imports into the United States 
of color television receivers. This agreement would be 
concluded solely with Japan. However, under the Trade 
Act, after negotiating an orderly marketing agreement, I 
have authority to take action against imports from other 
countries should those imports reach disruptive levels, 
interfering with the effectiveness of the orderly marketing 
agreement. 

In determining not to take the advice of the USITC . 
on the remedy for import relief in this case, I took account 
of several important considerations affecting the national 
economic interest, including the following: 


First, by choosing to negotiate an orderly marketing 
agreement, it can be expected that increased production 
and employment will result in the domestic color televi- 
sion industry by both American companies and the U.S. 
subsidiaries of foreign companies. Expected higher sales 
and profits should encourage American companies to ex- 
pand production here and to invest in the latest available 
machinery. The orderly marketing agreement will also 
encourage decisions to move foreign production into the 
United States or to expand existing production facilities 
here, thus improving the prospects for increased domestic 
employment in the domestic color television industry be- 
yond the timeframe of temporary relief under the escape 
clause. 

In addition, since the reason for giving import relief is 
to assist the domestic industry in becoming more competi- 
tive with imports, it is important that the remedy achieve 
the maximum benefit for domestic producers or workers 
while having the minimum impact on consumers. Con- 
sumer costs for an across-the-board tariff increase are un- 
acceptable at a time when covering the rate of inflation is 
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essential. In the particular circumstances of the color tele- 
vision industry, this purpose is better achieved with an or- 
derly marketing agreement than with tariffs. 

A further problem is that nothing in the USITC rem- 
edy would have prevented circumvention of relief by 
minor design changes in the television receivers. This 
problem is remedied in the agreement. 

Another important consideration was the possible com- 
pensatory import concessions that would have to be made 
by the United States to affected exporting countries or the 
retaliation by those countries against U.S. exports. Such 
actions would have cost American jobs and could have 
damaged U.S. exports by exposing our industrial and agri- 
cultural trade to increased barriers in important overseas 
markets. 

In addition, the higher tariff recommended by the 
USITC would have been applied across-the-board on all 
countries and would have affected countries not respon- 
sible for the rapid rise in imports. 

An orderly marketing agreement with Japan will con- 

siderably moderate the significantly increased exports 
from Japan which occurred in 1976. Such an agreement 
will reduce exports to the United States in the first agree- 
ment year to a level at least 40 percent below the 1976 
level of exports. 
NoTE: This is the text of identical letters addressed to the Honor- 
able Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and to the Honorable Walter F. Mondale, President of the 
Senate. 


The text of the President’s letters and the attached report were 
not issued in the form of a White House press release. 


Charles Lindbergh’s Trans-Atlantic 
Flight 


Statement by the President on the 50th Anniversary of 
the Flight. May 20,1977 


This year marks the 50th anniversary of the historic 
trans-Atlantic flight of Charles A. Lindbergh. In his solo 
journey from New York to Paris on May 20, 1927, Amer- 
ica’s “Lone Eagle” inaugurated a new age of aviation and 
a new era of international flight. 

Celebrated around the world, this momentous event es- 
tablished Lindbergh as one of our country’s most heroic 
figures. It symbolized the continuing devotion of our peo- 
ple to the exploration of new frontiers and demonstrated 
what can be accomplished when innovative and promis- 
ing technology is guided by a courageous and determined 
man. 

Linking two continents, the 3314-hour flight of the 
Spirit of St. Louis was a landmark in aviation history. It 


initiated the rise to world leadership of the United States 
aviation industry. It pioneered international air travel 
that has helped to bring nations and peoples far closer 
together and was the critical first step in our subsequently 
brilliant history of space discovery. 

It is most fitting for all of us to join in a solemn com- 
memoration of the 50th anniversary of Charles Lind- 
bergh’s flight and in grateful celebration of the enduring 
accomplishments it inspired and made possible. 


Federal Energy Administration 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Robert R. Nordhaus To Be Assistant Administrator. 
May 20, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
Robert R. Nordhaus, of New Haven, Conn., to be Assist- 
ant Administrator of the Federal Energy Administration 
(Regulatory Programs). Nordhaus is counsel of the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Nordhaus was born March 27, 1937, in Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. He received a B.A. from Stanford University in 
1960 and an LL.B. from Yale Law School in 1963. 

From 1963 to 1974, Nordhaus worked in the Office 
of the Legislative Counsel of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, as law assistant from 1963 to 1966 and as 
assistant counsel from 1967 to 1974. From 1970 to 1974, 
he was responsible for the Office’s work on energy, envi- 
ronmental protection, communications, and consumer 
protection legislation. 

Nordhaus has been counsel to the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce since January 1975. 
He is responsible for the Committee’s energy conserva- 
tion and electric utility legislation. 


District of Columbia Courts 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate John Ferren 
to the D.C. Court of Appeals and Not To Nominate 
Charles W. Halleck for Another Term on the D.C. 
Superior Court. May 20, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nomi- 
nate John Ferren to fill the vacancy on the District of Co- 
lumbia Court of Appeals caused by the death of Judge 
Austin Fickling. 

Ferren, 39, is a partner in the law firm of Hogan and 
Hartson, where he directs the community services depart- 
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ment which handles the firm’s pro bono litigation. Prior 
to joining Hogan and Hartson in 1970, Ferren directed the 
Neighborhood Law Office Program affiliated with Har- 
vard Law School. 

Ferren attended both college and law school at Har- 
vard. He resides in Washington, D.C. 


The President also announced his decision not to nom- 
inate Judge Charles W. Halleck for another term on the 
District of Columbia Superior Court. In accordance with 
the Home Rule Act, the President has asked the local 
Judicial Nomination Commission, chaired by Dean 
Charles Duncan of Howard University, to recommend 
candidates for the seat now held by Judge Halleck. Judge 
Halleck may continue to sit until his successor has been 
qualified. 


Executive Schedule 


Executive Order 11986. May 20, 1977 


RELATING To CERTAIN PosiTIONs IN LEVELS IV AND V 
OF THE EXECUTIVE SCHEDULE 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by Section 5317 
of Title 5 of the United States Code, and as President of 
the United States of America, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 

SEcTION 1. Section 1 of Executive Order No. 11861, as 
amended, placing certain positions in level IV of the Ex- 
ecutive Schedule, is further amended by deleting “(6) 
Director of Telecommunications and Command Control 
Systems, Department of Defense.” and “(7) Principal 
Deputy Director of Defense Research and Engineering, 
Department of Defense.”. 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of Executive Order No. 11861, as 
amended, placing certain positions in level V of the Ex- 
ecutive Schedule, is further amended by adding thereto 
“(1) Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary for Communi- 
cations, Command, Control and Intelligence, Department 
of Defense.” and “(9) Director of Policy Review, De- 
partment of Defense.”’. 

Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 
May 20, 1977. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 5:08 p.m., 
May 20, 1977] 


NOTE: The Executive order was not issued in the form of a White 
House press release. 


President’s Commission on 
White House Fellowships 


Announcement of Appointment of Members and 
Designation of Chairman of the Commission. 
May 20, 1977 


The President today announced the persons whom he 
will appoint as members of the President’s Commission 
on White House Fellowships. They are: 


Barry BincHam, Sr., chairman of the board of the Louisville 
(Kentucky) Courier-Journal and Louisville Times Co.; 

Peter G. Bourne, Special Assistant to the President for Health 
Issues ; 

Joun H. Bressia, managing partner in the Washington, D.C., office 
of Alston, Miller & Gaines; 

Avan K. CampBELL, Chairman of the Civil Service Commission ; 

Marityn B. CHANDLER, urban planner, Los Angeles ; 

PrisciLLaA B. Coiuins, chairman of the board, King Broadcasting 
Co., Seattle, Wash.; 

Lioyp N. CuTLer, member, Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; 

Wacter G. Davis, director of education, AFL-CIO, Washington, 
D.C. (reappointment) ; 

Apa E. Deresr, chairman, Menominee Common Stock and Voting 
Trust, Menominee Indian Tribe, Keshena, Wis.; 

Joun W. Garpner, chairman, Common Cause, Washington, D.C.; 

Susan Herter, Deputy U.S. Representative on the Executive Board 
of UNICEF; in charge of former Vice President Rockefeller’s 
temporary Washington, D.C. office; 

Cart Ho.tman, president, National Urban Coalition, Washington, 


C.; 

Lavy Birp Jounson, former First Lady, Stonewall, Tex. ; 

W. Tuomas Jounson, publisher, the Dallas (Texas) Times Herald ; 

BoIsFEUILLET JonEs, president, Emily and Ernest Woodruff Fund, 
Inc., Atlanta, Ga.; 

STeEvEN MULLER, president, Johns Hopkins University (reappoint- 
ment) ; 

Betty ANN OTTINGER, acting assistant director of the American 
University Counseling Center, Washington, D.C.; 

Victor H. Pavmiert, president, Victor Palmieri & Co., Inc. (cor- 
porate management services), Los Angeles; 

JANE Canitt PreiFFer, independent management consultant, 
Greenwich, Conn. (reappointment) ; 

Rocer B. Porter, on leave from Harvard as a guest scholar at the 
Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C. (reappointment) ; 
WiiuiAM W. Scranton, former Governor of Pennsylvania, former 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations (reappointment) ; 
Jui V. Tart, former Deputy Assistant Secretary for Human De- 
velopment, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

(reappointment) ; 

James M. WALL, editor of The Christian Century, president of 
The Christian Century Foundation, Elmhurst, IIl. ; 

MicHAEL H. WALsH, attorney, Sheela, Lightner, Hughes & Cas- 
tro, San Diego, Calif. ; 

Harotp WILLENs, member, Common Cause National Governing 
Board, national chairman, Businessmen’s Educational Fund, 
chairman of the board, Factory Equipment Corp., Los Angeles; 

ViceNnTE T. XIMENES, private consultant on employment and edu- 
cation, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


The President also announced that he will designate 
John W. Gardner as chairman of the Commission. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below: 


May 16 
The President met at the White House with: 
—Dr. Zbigniew Brzezinski, Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs; 
—senior White House staff members; 
—the Cabinet; 
—Dr. Brzezinski and Adm. Stansfield Turner, Director 
of Central Intelligence; 
—Bert Lance, Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget; 
—representatives of the Coalition for a Fair Minimum 
Wage; 
—the White House Management Review Committee. 
In a ceremony in the Oval Office, the President re- 
ceived diplomatic credentials from Ambassadors Gabriel 
Lewis Galindo, of Panama, Mario Anibal Lopez Escobar, 
of Paraguay, Donald Bell Sole, of South Africa, and 
Oliver H. Jackman, of Barbados. 


May 18 

The President met at the White House with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—a group of Senators, to discuss the strategic arms limi- 
tation talks; 

—G. Conley Ingram, Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Georgia; 

—Woody Taylor and Dick Keiser, of the U.S. Secret 
Service; 

—representatives of the Legal Defense Fund; 

—wW. Michael Blumenthal, Secretary of the Treasury, 
Charles L. Schultze, Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, and other administration 
officials, to discuss tax reform. 


May 19 


The President met at the White House with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—the Democratic congressional leadership; 

—Representative James C. Corman and members of 
the Executive Committee of the Democratic Con- 
gressional Campaign Committee; 


—a group of Congressmen from the States of Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, indiana and Michigan; 

—Secretary Blumenthal, Mr. Schultze, and Dr. 
Arthur F. Burns, Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System; 

—Harold Brown, Secretary of Defense; 


—Kenneth Curtis, Chairman of the Democratic Na- 

tional Committee; 

—members of the Steering Committee of the HIRE 

program; 

—Kingman Brewster, Jr., U.S. Ambassador to the 

United Kingdom. 

During his news briefing at the White House, Deputy 
Press Secretary Rex Granum was asked a question con- 
cerning an interview in which former President Nixon 
stated his views on whether or not a President had the 
right to break the law. The questioner asked Mr. Granum 
what President Carter’s views were on that issue. Mr. 
Granum replied that “based on the interview as reported 
in that publication, President Carter does not feel that 
any President has the right to break the law. He feels very 
strongly that it is a tragic mistake to follow that philos- 
ophy, as past events have shown so dramatically. He does 
feel that there are adequate judicial means to prevent 
danger to the country.” 


In the evening, the President and Mrs. Carter had 


dinner in the Residence with Senator and Mrs. Henry 
Jackson and their children. 


May 20 
The President met at the White House with: 
—Dr. Brzezinski; 
—a group of Senators from the States of Virginia, 


North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky; 


—Adm. Turner and Dr. Brzezinski; 


—Representative Harley Staggers and Ms. Teresa Jane 
Hopkins, the Strawberry Queen; 


—a group of editors, publishers, and broadcasters; 

—Harrison Wellford, Executive Associate Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget, Stuart E. 
Eizenstat, Assistant to the President for Domestic 
Affairs and Policy, and Jack H. Watson, Jr., Assist- 
ant to the President for Intergovernmental Affairs 
and Secretary to the Cabinet, and other administra- 
tion officials, to discuss Federal regional matters; 


—former President Gerald R. Ford. 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 

The following releases of the Office of the 
White House Press Secretary, distributed 


during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


Released May 17, 1977 


Biographical data: on Thomas P. Sullivan, 
the President’s nominee to be U.S. Attor- 
ney for the Northern District of Illinois; 
James G. Barton, the President’s nominee 
to be U.S. Marshal for the Eastern District 
of Texas; Joseph J. Harvey, the President’s 
nominee to be U.S. Marshal for the West- 
ern District of Washington; and Robert 
L. Wright, the President’s nominee to be 
U.S. Marshal for the Western District of 
Kentucky. 


Advance text: remarks to the United Auto 
Workers convention in Los Angeles, Calif. 

News conference: on their discussion of the 
National Energy Plan and energy problems 
of the State of California—by Jerry Brown, 
Governor of California, and James R. 
Schlesinger and Jack Watson, Assistants 
to the President 


Released May 18, 1977 


News conference: on the proposed Foreign 
Intelligence Surveillance Act of 1977—by 
Frederick Baron, Special Assistant to At- 
torney General Griffin B. Bell 


Released May 19, 1977 
Biographical data: on Finis E. Cowan, the 
President’s nominee to be U.S. District 
Judge for the Southern District of Texas 
News conference: on the HIRE (Help 
through Industry Retraining and Employ- 
ment) program—by F. Ray Marshall, Sec- 
retary, Ernest G. Green, Assistant Secre- 
tary for Employment and _ Training, 
Department of Labor, and G. William 
Miller, Chairman, Textron, Inc. 


Released May 20, 1977 

News conference: on the President’s decisions 
concerning the American television indus- 
try and his approval of the Orderly Mar- 
keting Agreement with Japan—by Robert 
S. Strauss, Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include pro- 
motions of members of the Uniformed Serv- 
ices, nominations to the Service Academies, 
or nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted May 16, 1977 


RICHARD N. Cooper, of Connecticut, to be 
United States Alternate Governor of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development for a term of 5 years; United 
States Alternate Governor of the Inter- 
American Development Bank for a term of 
5 years; United States Governor of the 
Asian Development Bank and United 
States Governor of the African Develop- 
ment Fund, vice William D. Rogers, 
resigned. 

GoRDON CAVANAUGH, of Maryland, to be Ad- 
ministrator of the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration, vice Frank B. Elliott, resigned. 

ELEANOR HOLMES Norton, of New York, to 
be a member of the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission for the term ex- 
piring July 1, 1981, vice Raymond Telles, 
term expired. 

MarRIon EpEy, of the District of Columbia, 
to be a member of the Council on Envi- 
ronmental Quaiity, vice John A. Busterud, 
resigned. 


Submitted May 17, 1977 


RIcHARD K. Fox, JRr., of Minnesota, a Foreign 
Service officer of Class one, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the 
Republic of Trinidad and Tobago. 

THomas P. SULLIVAN, of Illinois, to be United 
States Attorney for the Northern District 
of Illinois for the term of 4 years, vice 
Samuel K. Skinner, resigning. 

RoBeErT L. WRIGHT, of Kentucky, to be United 
States Marshal for the Western District 
of Kentucky for the term of 4 years, vice 
Jesse W. Grider, resigned. 

JAMES G. BarTON, of Texas, to be United 
States Marshal for the Eastern District of 
Texas for the term of 4 years, vice J. Keith 
Gary, resigned. 

JOSEPH J. Harvey, of Washington, to be 
United States Marshal for the Western 
District of Washington for the term of 
4 years, vice Charles E. Robinson, resigning. 


Submitted May 19, 1977 


Patrick J. Lucey, of Wisconsin, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Mexico. 
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FREDERICK IRVING, of Rhode Island, a Foreign 
Service officer of Class one, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Jamaica. 

MARVIN WEISSMAN, Of Maryland, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Costa Rica. 


ROBERT HARRY NOOTER, of Missouri, to be 
Deputy Administrator, Agency for Inter- 
national Development, vice John E. 
Murphy, resigned. 


JEAN PRICE LEwIs, of Virginia, to be an Assist- 
ant Administrator of the Agency for In- 
ternational Development, vice Denis M. 
Neill, resigned. 

ABELARDO LOPEZ VALDEZ, of Texas, to be an 
Assistant Administrator of the Agency for 
International Development, vice Eugene 
N.S. Girard II, resigned. 

Finis E. Cowan, of Texas, to be United States 
District Judge for the Southern District 
of Texas, vice James L. Noel, Jr., retired. 

ALFRED EpWArRD KAHN, of New York, to be 
& member of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for the term of 6 years expiring Decem- 
ber 31, 1982, vice R. Tenney Johnson, term 
expired. 


RoseErRT L. NELSON, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be an Assistant Secretary of the 
Army, vice Donald G. Brotzman. 


Submitted May 20, 1977 

JOHN MAXWELL FERREN, of the District of 
Columbia, to be an Associate Judge of the 
District of Columbia Court of Appeals for 
the term of 15 years, vice Austin L. 
Fickling, deceased. 

RoBERT Riccs NorpHAvs, of Connecticut, to 
be an Assistant Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Energy Administration, vice Gorman 
C. Smith, resigned. 





ACTS APPROVED 

BY THE PRESIDENT 

NOTE: No acts approved by the President 
were received by the Office of the Federal 
Register during the period covered by this 
issue. 
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US. Representative 512, 554, 597, 647 
United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development. 
United Nations Economic Commission 
for Latin America 
United States Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency 
Deputy Director 


US. circuit judges, merit selection 
panels 

United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion 


Briefings for administrative execu- 


Commissioners 492, 513, 653, 663, 714 
Office of Ethics, proposed 649 
Report 
Vice Chairman 

United States Coast Guard, Soviet 
trawler, 

United States Information Agency 
Deputy Director 


United States Sinai Support Mission... 614 

Uranium enrichment 503, 504, 507, 621 

Urban areas, revitalization 

Utah, Congressmen, meeting with the 
President 


46S, 471, 474, 481, 483, 484, 505, 512, 
517, 548, 554, 600, 621, 636, 637, 647, 
678 
Venezuela, 
Perez 
Vest, George S_... 498, 501, 513, 660, 662, 663 
Vice President of the United States 
Africa, policy development 
Meetings with the President. 
482, 512, 547, 595, 621, 661, 721 
Presidential Task Force on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
Relationship with President. 
Trip to Europe 
Vilas, Franklin E., Jr 
Virgin Islands, Congressional delegate, 
meeting with the President 
Virginia 
Congressmen, 
President 


President Carlos Andres 


meeting with the 


Votaw, Carmen Delgado 
Vrooman, David V. 


Wage and Price Stability, Council on 


Wages aad prices 
Anti-inflaticn program 
Fuel 


Washington, Walter E 
Washington 
Disaster assistance 
US. attorney. 
Washington Old Hall, 
England 
Water and waterways 
Conservation 453, 626, 627 
Drought relief. 509, 510, 626 
Resource projects 453, 
455, 506, 545, 556, 557, 626, 627, 651 
Watergate 
Watts, Glen 


West Virginia 
Congressmen, meeting with the Presi- 


Westminster Abbey, London, England__ 
Whalen, Repr. Charles W., Jr 
Wheeler, Gerridee 
White, Hugh 
White, John C 
White, John P. 
White, William J. 
White House Correspondents Associa- 
tion 
White House News Photographers As- 
sociation 
White House staff 
Assistant for energy policy 456, 
481, 595, 621, 622, 652 
Assistant for National Security Af- 
fairs 453, 
481, 482, 512, 547, 594, 595, 620, 621, 
661, 662, 721, 722 
Assistants 
Chief Executive Clerk 
Deputy Assistant 
Deputy Press Secretary. 
District of Columbia liaison 
Members, meetings with the Presi- 
dent 512, 547, 548, 594, 621, 721 
Presidential Personnel Office, brief- 
ings for administration officials___ 
Press Secretary 


518 


452, 
481, 557, 586, 592, 631, 639 
622, 710 
Science and Technology Policy Ad- 
visor 
Size reduction 54 
Special Assistants... 489, 497, 512, 513, 686 


White House Statements 


Abd al-Halim Khaddam of Syria, 
meeting 


Wildlife, protection 
Williams, Harold M 
Willie, Charles V. 
Wilson, Ida Marie 





' SECOND QUARTER 


World Trade Week, 1977 Youth. See Children and youth 
Wright, Repr. James C Yugoslavia 


Women’s Political Caucus, National___ Wyatt, Addie 
Women’s Year, National Commission on Wyatt, Wilson W 
the Observance of International, Wyoming 


1975 Congressmen, meeting with the Pres- 


World Bank. See International Bank for . 
Reconstruction and Development wv. US. policy. 
World Health Assembly, Thirtieth Zannoni, Stella 
y Young, Andrew J Zero-based budgeting 
U.S. delegation Young, Coleman Zucconi, Vittorio 
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